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HANS GUIDO VON BULOW. 


A HIGHLY intellectual musician, eminent pianist and con- 
ductor, born January 8, 1830, Dresden, who became at the 
age of nine a pupil of Fr. Wieck for the pianoforte, and 
of Eberwein for harmony. In 1848 he went to Leipzig 
University to study jurisprudence, but at the same time 
worked at counterpoint under Hauptmann. In 1849, 
excited by political events, he went to Berlin, and, as con- 
tributor to the Adendpost, adopted the theories of Wagner, 
whose “ Die Kunst und die Revolution” appeared at that 
time. A performance of Lohengrin at Weimar matured 
his resolve to devote himself entirely to music, and, in 
spite of his parents’ opposition, he hastened to Ziirich, 
the place of refuge of the master who had been banished 
on account of his political convictions, and there, from 
1850-51, he received hints in the art of conducting. After 
Bulow had won his spurs as theatre conductor in Ziirich, 
and St. Gall, he betook himself to Liszt at Weimar, who gave 
the final touches to his pianoforte-playing, which already 
showed mastery of a high order. In 1853 he made his 
first concert tour through Germany and Austria ; his 
success was not exactly brilliant, but ever on the increase. 
A second tour followed in 1855, and ended at Berlin with 
Biilow’s appointment as principal pianoforte teacher at 
the Stern Conservatorium (in Kullak’s place). In 1857 
he married Liszt’s daughter, Cosima. In 1858 he was 
named royal court pianist, and in 1863 the degree of Dr. 
Phil. was conferred on him by the University of Jena. 
Meanwhile Wagner had found in King Ludwig of Bavaria 
a distinguished patron, who now drew Biilow to Munich, 
and first as court pianist ; but in 1867, after a short stay 
at Basle, giving lessons and concerts, he was appointed 
court capellmeister and director of the reorganised Royal 
School of Music. Although active here only for a short 
period, he exercised great influence on music in Munich. 
Domestic misunderstandings led in 1869 to a separation, 
and Biilow left the city. For several years he settled in 
Florence, and by establishing regular concerts and per- 
formances of chambes music there successfully spread 
a knowledge of German music in Italy. From 1872, 
frequently changing his place of residence, he was 
recognised as an interpreter of classical pianoforte works, 
and received everywhere with enthusiasm as a master 
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belonging to the whole of Europe. Even on the Amer- 
icans he lavished artistic pleasure from his horn of 
plenty, playing (1875-76) at no less than 139 concerts. 
On the 1st of January, 1878, he was appointed capell- 
meister of the court theatre at Hanover (successor to 
K. L. Fischer), but disputes with the intendancy with 
regard to the competency of some of the artists, led to a 
rupture, already at the end of two years. On October 1, 
1880, he became “ Hofmusik-Intendant” to the Duke 
of Meiningen, soon raised the orchestra there into one of 
the first rank, and undertook concert tours with it through 
Germany, achieving phenomenal success. The excellence 
of the orchestra consisted not so much in striking artistic 
ability of the individual members as in subordination of 
the players to the authority of the conductor, a sub- 
ordination without precedent, and well worthy of imita- 
tion; by means of it he was able to display to the 
full his congenial comprehension of the standard class- 
ical works. Unfortunately Bilow resigned his post in 
the autumn of 1885, whereupon the band was reduced, 
while Biilow displayed elsewhere his qualities as a con- 
ductor—at Petersburg (Philharmonic Concerts), Berlin 
(Philharmonic Concerts), etc., developing at the same time 
increased activity as a teacher (at the Raff Conservatorium, 
at Frankfort-on- Main, and at Klindworth’s Conservatorium, 
Berlin, a month at each institution every year). In 
August, 1882, and for the second time, Biilow married ; this 
time with the Meiningen court actress, Fraulein Marie 
Schlanzer. From 1888 Biilow resided at Hamburg, where 
he established a new concert society (the Subscription Con- 
certs), which naturally was held in the highest considera- 
tion. There are many pianists, of high importance too, 
who go in triumph through the world, but Biilow was 
not one of that kind. He not only impressed, but in- 
structed ; he was a missionary of true, genuine art, and 
played, therefore, from preference, classical music. 
His répertoire was, nevertheless, the most extensive 
of all pianists, and included everything of import- 
ance which the rising generation has produced. Of 
new works he was an influential critic—the pieces 
which he once played in public had free course. 
Biilow always played by heart, and conducted also with- 
out book (he was the first to set the fashion); his 
memory was without example. The special characteristics 
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of his playing were a finish even to the most minute details, 
a worthy pattern, but by no means easy to imitate, and a 
thorough entering into the spirit of the work which he 
had to interpret, technical perfection and smoothness ; 
but he was less imposing in the matters of strength and 
. nobility. He was active as-a composer of pianoforte 
. pieces, songs, and some orchestral works, which all 
display a well-trained mind and refined feeling. Of high 
’ artistic value are the classical works which he edited 
(Beethoven’s pianoforte works from Op. 53, Cramer’s 
’ Studies with admirable instructive comments, etc.). 

To the above notice from Dr. Riemann’s Dictionary we 
have only to add that for some time past the eminent 
pianist had been in bad health. He journeyed to Cairo, 
hoping to benefit by the climate ; but it was too late, and 
he died there on February 12th, one day before the anni- 
versary of the death of Wagner, the master for whom he 
laboured so assiduously. And perhaps a word should be 
said about Biilow’s visits to England. He made his 
first appearance in London at the third concert of the 
Philharmonic Society in 1873, when he gave a masterly 
performance of Beethoven’s “ Emperor” concerto, which 
at once established his fame. His pianoforte recitals in 
that and the following year attracted crowds, and his 
programmes were remarkable both for quantity and 
quality. His influence in this country was for good: he 
played many classical works which had been neglected, 
and introduced many interesting novelties. 








MUSICAL FORM. 


A PAPER READ BEFORE THE INCORPORATED SOCIETY OF 
MUSICIANS, AT THE CONFERENCE AT SCARBOROUGH, 
JANUARY 4TH, 1894. 

By EBENEZER PROUT. 
' (Concluded from page 31.) 
HITHERTO I have spoken only of single sentences. I 
must now try to show you, as concisely as I can, how the 
larger forms are built up by putting sentences together, 
on the same principle of organic growth by which the 
sentence itself is built up bit by bit from its motives. It 
is extremely rare to find a complete composition contain- 
ing only one sentence, because in general a second 

(responsive) sentence is felt to be necessary to complete- 

ness. In approaching this part of my subject, I am met 

by the difficulty that, as with the subdivisions of a 

sentence, so with nearly all the larger forms, hardly two 

theorists are in exact agreement as to the nomenclature 
to be employed. A movement which one author will 
describe as binary a second will speak of as ternary, while 

a third will class it among the rondos. A student who 

tries to get clear ideas as to the limitations and de- 

marcations of these various forms will most likely find 
that the more books he consults the more confused he will 
get, as each book will contradict something which he has 
read elsewhere. This, at least, has been my own 
experience, and it has driven me to try to elaborate for 
myself a nomenclature which should be founded in some 
systematic manner on the practice of the great composers. 

I do not propose to introduce any new-fangled terms. I 

only wish to make the distinction between the different 

forms so clear, that the probability of confounding one 
with another shall be reduced toa minimum. How far 

I am successful it will be for you to say. 

I begin with the smallest form—the simple binary. 
This is found in its most elementary form in the ordinary 
four-line hymn-tune. Let me play the tune “ Melcombe” 
as an illustration. 

Tune—* Melco.nbe.’ 





Here are two perfectly regular eight-bar sentences, the 
first ending in the key of the dominant, and the second 
in that of the tonic. The first sentence can, of course, 
end in many other ways. I call this form “binary” 
because it naturally divides into two parts ; we frequently 
find it in themes for variations, and small pieces of that 
kind, as, for instance, in the theme of Beethoven’s 
variations in G. Often each sentence is repeated, as in 
the theme I have just mentioned ; sometimes only the 
first sentence will be repeated, and the balance of the two 
parts preserved by adding a third sentence, instead of 
repeating the second. 


Example—“ Gott erhalte Franz den Kaiser.” 


But we often find this binary form considerably 
extended. Sometimes the second part will contain two 
or even three sentences, instead of only one ; and in such 
cases the last sentence is often a repetition, with or 
without modification, of the first one. Please notice that 
if there is a difference in the length of the two parts, it is 
always the second which is the longer, because it is the 
response to the first. In these larger binary forms the 
first part sometimes ends in the tonic key, the modulations 
being reserved for the second part. As a very good 
example of this I may refer to the scherzo of Beethoven’s 
Sonata in A major, Op. 2, No. 2. 


Illustration—Scherzo, Op. 2, No. 2. Beethoven. 


Many writers would call this movement /erzary form, 
but I consider it distinctly binary, because the second 
part: is not a contrast to, but a continuation of the first. 
All the old dances of the suites, the minuets and the 
trios (regarded separately) of the sonatas, and many of 
the slaw movements of the sonatas of Haydn and Mozart, 
in which each part is repeated, as also a number of the 
preludes in Bach’s “ Wohltemperirtes Clavier,” belong to 
this large binary form. That which distinguishes this 
form is the absence of episode. If this is borne in mind 
the form becomes easy to recognize. 

Now I go one step farther, still carrying on the prin- 
ciple of organic development. If to a complete binary 
fornt—that is, a piece containing at least two sentences 
and ending with a full close in the tonic key—an episode 
is added, and the first part is then repeated, wholly or 
partially, with or without variation, we obtain the Zernary, 
or three-part form. A simple example of this is the 
Minuet and Trio. The minuet, as I have just said, is a 
binary form; the trio is generally (not always) another 
complete binary form, mostly in a different key ; and the 
repetition of the minuet gives the third part of the move- 
ment. 

It is by no means necessary that the episode—by which, 
let me say in passing, I mean a new subject contrasted 
with the chief subject of the movement—should be a com- 
plete binary form. Sometimes it does not end in the key 
in which it begins, which (excepting occasionally in a 
trio) is always a different key from that of the first sub- 
ject, but leads back to the dominant of the original key, 
to introduce the third part. The Largo of Beethoven’s 
Sonata, Op. 7, is a very good instance of this. 

Nearly all drawing-room pieces, such as Nocturnes, 
etc., when they exceed the limits of the binary form, are 
written in the ternary form I am now describing. We 
see it in many of Schumann’s Novellettes and Fantasie- 
stiicke, in some of Chopin’s Impromptus and Studies, and 
in many pieces of similar character. In works in cyclic 
form, by which is meant large works of several move- 
ments, such as symphonies, quartets, or sonatas, the 
ternary form: is often to be seen, not only in the minuet or 
scherzo, as I have already said, but in the slow move- 
ment. For a first movement it is very seldom employed. 
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We find it.in Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 27, No. 1, in E flat, 
in which the irregularity is explained by the title of the 
piece—Sonata quasi Fantasia. Of the usual form of the 
first movement I shall speak directly. 

‘I hope I have made quite clear to you what I regard as 
the fundamental distinction between the Binary and the 
Ternary forms—that the latter is an extension, and not a 
mere variation of the former. If I have carried you with 
me so far, you will, I think, have no difficulty in following 
me in my next step. The three parts of a Ternary form 
are :—(1) Complete Binary, (2) Episode, (3) Repetition, 
whole or partial. Now, exactly as by adding an episode 
to a complete binary form, and repeating the first subject, 
we get a ternary, so, by adding to a complete ternary 
form a second episode, and again repeating the whole, or 
part, of the first subject, we have a Rondo. The word 
Rondo means a “round,” that is a piece in which the 
chief subject occurs at the end of each division of the 
music, We have the parallel to this in poetry, in the 
songs in which each stanza ends with the same refrain. 
Let me name “ Rule Britannia,” and “The Bonnets of 
Bonnie Dundee” as familiar examples of what I mean. 
In the older specimens of the Rondo, as we find them in 
the works of Couperin and Bach, we usually find the chief 
theme to be of eight or sixteen bars in length. This was 
followed by not less than two episodes, after each of 
which the subject was repeated in its entirety. In 
Couperin we often find many episodes ; in one rondo in 
Bminor you will see no fewer than eight ; but such a large 
number is quite exceptional, the average being two or 
three. Haydn frequently employs the same form in the 
finales of his piano sonatas ; a particularly clear example 
is that in the sonata in D (No. 7 of Breitkopf & Hiirtel’s 
edition). 

I do not remember in any works of later date than 
those of Bach to have met with rondos containing more 
than two episodes ; on the other hand, we never find a 
piece described as a rondo in the works of Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, or any of their successors, with less 
than two. Of course I am excluding now the entirely 
different kinds of rondos so frequently used by Beethoven 
in the finales of his sonatas, of which I shall speak pre- 
sently, and which is a modification of the sonata form. I 
am only referring now to the rondos of the o/der form. 
Among the finest examples of these are Mozart’s Rondo 
in A minor, Beethoven’s Andante in F, and the Rondo of 
Weber’s first sonata—the so-called Moto Perpetuo. This 
form has reached what is probably its highest possible 
development in the great rondo of Beethoven’s Wald- 
stein Sonata. Here, let me say in passing, that occasion- 
ally a piece is called a rondo which is not really so. 
Mozart’s Rondo in D is an instance; it has not the 
least resemblance either to the form I am now discussing, 
or to the other rondo form of which I shall speak pre- 
sently : it is really a movement in sonata form. 

Marx, in his “ Composition,” gives five different forms 
of rondo, and Bussler, in his ‘“‘ Musikalische Formen- 
lehre” follows him. Among rondos they include move- 
ments which, on the plan I am bringing before you this 
morning, belong.clearly to ternary form. I think that 
the assumption of five different forms of rondo is need- 
lessly cumbrous and confusing ; and I confidently bring 
before you as preferable the very simple system which I 
adopt in my own teaching. Just look at it as a whole, 
and see how clear it is. The ternary form is distin- 
guished from the binary by the presence or absence of 
episode. The rondo is distinguished from the ternary 
by the number of appearances of the chief subject. Ina 
ternary movement the principal subject is never found 
more than twice, and in a rondo never: less. than three 





times. Bear this in mind, and you cannot possibly con- 
found the two. 

I should like to enlarge on this point, by showing you 
how to distinguish the limits of the chief subject. For 
instance, the slow movement of Beethoven’s “ Sonate 
Pathétique” is often described as in rondo form; and, 
had I time, I should be glad to explain why I do not 
so consider it. But I want still to say a few words to 
you about the remaining large forms, and I am sure you 
will excuse my passing on. I shall be very happy to 
discuss the question with any members afterwards, if 
they desire it. 

Hitherto I have spoken only of the szmp/e forms— 
Binary, Ternary, and Rondo. But we also meet among 
the larger forms with some which must be regarded as 
modifications of these simple forms ; and it is of these 
that I now wish to say a few words. I shall only have 
time to speak of the two most important of these forms— 
the Fugue form and the Sonata form, both of which I 
regard as modifications of the simple ternary. 

To enable you to understand this clearly, let me re- 
mind you what are the esseniials, as distinguished from 
the accidentals, of the simple ternary form. The three 
parts of the ternary, as I have already said, are (1) Chief 
subject in the tonic key, with occasional excursion to 
other related keys; (2) Middle portion in some new 
key; (3) Repetition of chief subject, with resump- 
tion of the tonic key. Now, if we examine a Fugue, 
we find a similar outline of modulation. The first 
part contains the exposition and counterexposition (if 
there be one), and is throughout in the keys of the tonic 
and dominant, or (more rarely) of the tonic and sub- 
dominant. The middle section contains the modulating 
episodes and all the entries of the subject in other than 
the two keys of the exposition, thus corresponding to the 
second part of the simple ternary form. The third and 
last section of the fugue is that in which the subject once 
more enters in the tonic key, just as it does in the third 
part of the simple ternary form. Owing to the con- 
tinuity of fugal writing the divisions are, of course, less 
distinctly marked off in fugues ; but the three-part form 
is, to my mind, just as clear as in a minuet and trio. 

The other large form, which is also a development, or 
perhaps I should rather say a modification of the ternary, 
is the most important of all modern instrumental forms, 
the sonata form, which in sonatas, symphonies, quartets, 
etc., is almost invariably adopted for the first movements, 
tolerably often for the finales also, and sometimes for the 
slow movements, and even the scherzos. A great many 
theorists speak of this form as being binary, and I have 
for many years been accustomed so to consider it. But, 
on looking more closely into the matter, 1 cannot help 
thinking that it is much better to regard it as ternary. I 
am not going now into any complete analysis of the 
sonata form; this would take up too much time, and 
besides, it would, for most of you at least, be quite super- 
fluous. You will, I think, see the analogy to the fugue 
form of which I have just spoken. The first part of a 
sonata movement is the exposition, in the two keys of the 
first and second subject, just as.the first part of a fugue is 
the exposition, in the two keys of the subject and answer. 
The second part is the development, or “ Free Fantasia,” 
as it is generally called in this country, in which the 
material set forth in the exposition is treated in fresh 
combinations and in new keys. This corresponds (of 
course, not closely) to the middle section of the fugue. 
The third part is the recapitulation, in which the first and 
second. subjects recur in the tonic key. Those who 
describe the sonata form as binary call the exposition 


'the first part, and the development and recapitulation 
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together the second part. This appears to me less advis- 
able for two reasons. First, we have the general outline 
of modulation of the ternary form distinctly seen in the 
sonata—principal keys (exposition), subordinate keys 
(development), return of tonic key (recapitulation), and 
this is lost sight of if we divide the movement into two 
parts only. My second reason for objecting to the term 
“ binary,” is that it gives us no opportunity of distinguish- 
ing what I call the incomplete sonata form, which is a 
genuine binary form. By “incomplete sonata form,” I 
mean that form sometimes to be found in slow move- 
ments in which there is no development at all, but in which, 
after the end of the second subject in the dominant key, 
a return is made at once to the first subject through the 
chord of the dominant seventh. An example of this, 
which will probably be familiar to everyone in this room, 
is the Adagio of Beethoven’s sonata in C minor, Op. 
10, No. 1. Mozart’s overture to “Figaro” is an example 
of the same thing in a quick movement. These pieces 
are unquestionably binary in form; and I think it is 
hardly logical to apply the same name to them and toa 
fully-developed sonata movement. 

When speaking just now of the older form of rondo, I 
said that a different kind of movement under the same 
name, was often found in the works of the great masters. 
This form of rondo is so distinctly a modification of 
the form of a first movement, that I describe it as the 
‘“*Rondo-Sonata” form. It is found occasionally as an 
independent piece—for instance, in Beethoven’s Rondo 
in G, Op. 51, No. 2; and Weber's “Rondo Brillante” in 
E flat—but is most frequently met with as the finale of 
some larger work. In character, it is generally dis- 
tinguished by the rhythmic regularity of its chief subjects, 
which are mostly of four- and eight-bar construction. Its 
form has several points of resemblance to the sonata 
form, but also some important differences. Like a sonata 
form, it begins with an exposition containing a first and 
second subject, connected by a transition passage, or 
“ bridge.” But the exposition never ends with a full 
cadence, as in the sonata form, but always leads back to 
the tonic key, almost invariably through the chord of the 
dominant seventh. Then comes the first important point 
of difference. In the sonata form, either the entire ex- 
position is repeated, or there is no repetition at all. In 
the rondo-sonata form the whole exposition is never 
repeated, but the first subject invariably is. The other 
difference in the two forms is to be found in the second 
part of the movement. The “Free Fantasia” of the 
sonata form is replaced by an episode—an entirely 
fresh subject, always in a new key, occasionally, as in 
Beethoven’s Rondo in G, that I referred to just now, in a 
different tempo. Sometimes the episode is followed by 
a little thematic development before returning to the first 
subject, but such development is by no means necessary 
in this form. The return to the tonic key leads to the 
recapitulation of the first and second subjects, exactly as 
in a pure sonata form. I say nothing about the coda, 
because that may be added to any movement. 

Sometimes we find movements which cannot be classi- 
fied under any 1ecognised rubric, but which share the 
features of more than one. Such forms I call “ mixed 
forms,” and they are tolerably numerous. I will name 
one or two examples of the kind of movement of which I 
am speaking. ‘The first one I will mention is the finale 
of Beethovcn’s Sonata in F minor, Op. 2, No. 1. This is 
a combination of the sonata and rondo-sonata form:, or 
perhaps I should rather say, a sonata form modified by the 
substitution of an episode for the free fantasia. Take 
again, the first movement of the same composer's S wnata 
in F, Op. £4. Here is a compromise between the ternary 


and the older rondo form. Instead of a second episode 
after the first return of the principal subject, Beethoven 
gives an abridged and modified repetition of the first 
episode. Another familiar example of a- mixed form is 
Mendelssohn’s “‘ Rondo Capriccioso,” which is very 
irregular in its construction. If you analyze it, you will 
find that it does not belong to the older rondo form, for 
it has not one regular episode, much less two; nor does 
it belong to the rondo-sonata form, for the second sub- 
ject is not repeated, and scarcely even hinted at in the 
recapitulation. With all deference to Mendelssohn, | 
doubt whether the name “ Rondo” is appropriate at all ; 
for, if we exclude the coda, where there is a partial 
appearance of the chief subject, we do not find the three 
entries of the subject required in a regular rondo. The 
piece belongs to the mixed forms. Many of Schumann’s 
pianoforte pieces are also quite impossible to bring under 
any one of the classes I have mentioned. If I may be 
excused a reference here to one of my own compositions, 
I may say that in the finale of my second organ con- 
certo—the unpublished one in E flat—I, have tried the 
experiment of combining the sonata and fugue forms ; 
with how much success it is not for me to say. I think 
the tendency of modern composers is to try to enlarge 
the resources of their art by making new combinations of 
the forms which the old masters kept more distinctly 
apart. I by no means condemn this; it is perfectly 
legitimate ; but it is needful to bear it in mind in making 
our analyses. 

I have endeavoured in this paper to lay before you as 
concisely as possible what I conceive to be the underlying 
principles of musical form. I have tried to show you how 
a sentence is built up from its component parts, and how 
the larger forms are all made by the combination of 
sentences. I have been obliged to pass over many points 
of interest—to name but one, I have said nothing about 
the Concerto form—because the range of subjects is so 
large that in compressing what I had to say within 
the limits of such a paper as this, I feel very much as if I 
had been trying to get a quart of water into a vinegar 
cruet. I trust, however, that I have not carried concise- 
ness to sucha length as to become obscure. I donot ask 
you to accept all that I have said without examination. I 
have brought my own views before you that they may be 
fairly tested ; and I hope and believe that I shall learn as 
much as anybody in this room from the discussion which 
I trust will now follow the paper I have had the 
honour to read to you. 








JOSEPH HAYDN. 


GEORG AUGUST GRIESINGER published his “ Biogra- 
phische Notizen tiber Joseph Haydn” in 1810; and, as 
he was on very intimate terms with the composer during 
the last ten years of his life, these form an important 
source of information. Griesinger tells us that often on 
returning home he noted down conversations ; so that, in 
many cases, we have, as it were, the verba ipsissima of 
the master. Though the Griesinger mine has been 
explored, it has not been exhausted, and we give here 
a few extracts which probably to the greater number of 
our readers will be new. 

Haydn, during his first visit to London, went to a 
perfo:mance of William Shield’s opera Zhe Woodman 
(December 10, 1791), and gave a description of it in his 
diary. After speaking of Mrs. Billington, a favourite 
prima donna of those days, and of the principal tenor, he 
goes on to describe the second tenor, who was unmusical, 





sang sometimes two, sometimes three crotchets in a bar, 
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and made cuts ad Jibstum ; “to that, however,” adds the 
master, “the orchestra is quite accustomed.” 

On the 21st of May of the same year Haydn heard 
Giardini, the famous violin virtuoso at Ranelagh Gardens, 
and made this comment: “ He played like a pig” (“er 
spielte wie ein Schwein”). This was probably a Roland 
for an Oliver. Griesinger relates that a lord once intro- 
duced Haydn to Giardini, but Haydn heard the latter say 
to a servant in livery: “I don’t care to know the German 
dog.” Speaking of Ranelagh brings to our mind Horace 
Walpole’s description of the custom of the nobility of his 
day. ‘Itis the fashion,” he says, “now to go to Ranelagh 
two hours after it is over. You may not believe this, but 
it is literal. The music ends at ten, the company go at 
twelve.” Honesty, it is said, is the best policy. 

Here is an entry concerning the celebrated Mara :— 
“ Before her departure to Italy Mara sang four times in 
the English opera Artaxerxes, by Dr. Arne. For each 
performance she received £100, and was boisterously 
applauded. At Oxford she was clapped off the stage, 
because she remained seated while the ‘Hallelujah’ chorus 
was being sung.” 

A propos of Handel we are told that George III. is 
said to have made Haydn a present of a German oratorio 
of Handel’s, “Der Erléser am Kreuze,” the only one 
written by that master to German words. As Griesinger 
tells us that the text was by Brockes, it must have been 
the Passion published (Lieferung XV.) by the German 
Handel Society. Was the autograph itself—which, by 
the way, has never been discovered—given to Haydn? 

Haydn is said to have often bitterly complained about 
the unpoetical text of ‘“‘The Seasons,” and to have 
found it extremely difficult to be inspired by such words 
as :— 

‘* Heysasa, Hopsasa, es lebe der Wein ! 
Es lebe das Fass das ihn verwahrt ! 
Es lebe der Krug woraus er fliesst !” * 


Whcen he came to the line 


‘**O Fleiss, O edler Fleiss, von dir kommt alles heil,” + 


he remarked that all through his life he had been an 
industrious man, but that it had never occurred to him to 
set diligence to music (“den Fleiss in Noten zu bringen”). 

With regard to tone-painting we have interesting 
remarks both by Haydn and Griesinger. The painting 
in ‘ The Creation,” says the latter, has been found fault 
with, for by nature music deals with the subjective, not the 
objective. Haydn, he adds, in correcting the proofs of 
the pianoforte score of “ The Seasons,” found the croaking 
of the frog expressed in too forcible a manner (z.2., in 
the last number of “‘Summer”), but remarked that the 
passage was really Grétry’s, and that Baron van Swieten 
had desired it so. “With full orchestra,” added the 
master, “it would not be too prominent, but was out of 
place in a pianoforte score.” 

The following is of importance -in connection with 
music on a poetic basis. Griesinger says :—“ It would 
be very interesting to know the motives which prompted 
Haydn to composition, also the feelings and ideas by 
which he was affected, and which he endeavoured to 
express in tone-speech. To learn this definitely, it would 
have been necessary to place one and another of,his 
works before him, and to the aged man that would have 
proved wearisome. Haydn related, however, that in his 
symphonies he had frequently painted ethical characters. 





* “ Heysasa, Hopsasa, long live wine ! 
Long live the cask in which it is kept ! 
Long live the pitcher from which it flows!” 
+ “O diligence, O noble diligence, from thee comes all salvation.” 


In one of his oldest—but he could not exactly recall 
which one—the ruling idea was God speaking to a 
hardened sinner, beseeching him to reform; the latter, 
however, light-minded, pays no heed to the warning. 

In the year 1796, when the French were in Styria, 
Haydn wrote a mass to which he gave the title “In 
tempore belli.” The words, Agnus Det qui tollis peccata 
mundi have an accompaniment including drums, as if 
the enemy were heard approaching from a distance. At 
the words Dona nobis pacem which follow, there is a 
sudden burst of sound from the orchestra. An attempt 
is thus made to indicate the outward threatening circum- 
stances which call forth the prayer for peace. Now, the 
explanation is welcome ; at the time (“ In tempore belli ”) 
the worshippers may instinctively have caught the 
master’s meaning. 

Here are some of Haydn’s sayings concerning con- 
temporary composers :—“ Handel was great in choruses, 
but only moderately successful in songs; Gluck, on 
account of his more correct intentions and his strength, 
Piccini, on account of his agreeable style and charming 
melody, are to be preferred.” He considered his brother 
Michael of first rank in the department of sacred music, 
but regretted that he was so badly paid. “One can 
earn,” says Haydn, “more with a bagpipe than with 
offertories and masses.” The remark about Gluck is 
interesting, and the one concerning pay perhaps as true 
now as it was then. 

Haydn, says Griesinger, was astonished at his own 
productiveness, and used to say that he knew no more 
fitting inscription for his tombstone than 

Vixt, scripsi, dixi! 

Here is another of his sayings. He summed up his 

compositions thus :—‘‘ Sunt mala mixta bonis.” 


J.S.S. 








THE ORGAN WORKS OF J. S. BACH. 
EDITED BY W. T. BEST. 
(Continued from p. 5.) 
VOLUME Ix.* 
No. 9, Fugue in G major :— 
Ex. 184. 


(Continued.) 











Published in Peters, Vol. IX.. No. 2, and in the B..G., 
Vol. XXXVIIL., No. 16, p. 106. The Peters edition was 
prepared from a copy in F. Hauser’s collection. Accord- 
ing to the editor of the B.-G. Vol. this copy is now lost. 
In Hauser’s catalogue it is noted as copied by Schelble. 
This piece is not mentioned in Spitta’s “ Biography of 
Bach.” At least, a careful search fails in tracing it, and 
in the B.-G, Vol. every reference to Spitta is noted in the 
preface, but opposite this work there is a blank. Con- 
sequently no clue is afforded as to the date of the com- 
position. The later editors must have found errors in 
the manuscript, for there are many slight points of 
difference in the three editions. The first will be found 
in Best, p. 669, 1. 2, b. 3, top part, the second quaver of 
the second beat being 4, and in Peters d above; in the 
B.-G. the 4 is given as a small note. In the first bar on 
the next page, top part, the last note, a, is queried sharp, 
and so in the B.-G.; in Peters it is not noticed. The 
last note, same bar, second voice, is sharp, and in Peters 
natural. The fifth bar, same line, is printed in Best and 








* Augener’s Edition, No. 9,809. 
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the B.-G., as (a) ; in Peters as (4), the last being, accord- 
ing to Naumann, false distribution of parts :— 











In the next bar, second voice, there is a slight dif- 
ference in the placing of the last two notes, in Peters the 
crotchet coming after the quaver. In the third bar, line 
2, second voice, the note, @, is a semibreve, and ‘tied to 
the first note in the next bar; in Peters the note is a 
minim, followed by a rest of the same value. On p. 671, 
second bar, the d, top part, is queried sharp, and the first 
a, second voice, in the next bar, but in Peters the d is 
marked natural, and there is no sign attached to the 
other. There is a difference on p. 672, 1. 2, b. 2, upper 
parts, and in the corresponding beats in the next two 
bars. In the B.-G. Vol., and in Best, the reading is as 
(a); in Peters as (4) :-— 


Ex. 186. 
(a) (0) 


veer 
(rs 
r 


Reference to the context will show that the middle 
part is incomplete, and Naumann suggests a probable 
reading as subjoined, and continued in corresponding 
intervals during the next two bars :— 





Ex. 187. 





=== | 
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In the first bar, 1. 3, the second beat, middle stave, is a 
chord of two notes, a, c, and in the same place in the 
next, two notes, f, a, but in Peters only the lower notes, 
a and f, are given. In the B.-G. the upper notes are 
printed in small characters. On p. 673, tirst bar, pedal, 
a second minim, a, is added ; in Peters the part ends in 
a very inconclusive manner with the first note, 4. Bar 2, 
1, 2, second voice, the fifth quaver, f sharp, is omitted in 
Peters, and given as a small note in the B.-G. There is, 
in Best and the B.-G., an extra note in the pedal part, in 
the last bar but one of this page. The second beat, in 
Peters, is filled by a crotchet rest. Page 674, end of 
second and beginning of third bar, pedal, the reading is, 
in Best, as (a), and in Peters as (6) :— 


Ex. 188. 





The B.-G. agrees with Peters save that it inserts the 
final g as a small note. In the pedal again, b. 2, 1. 2, in 
Best, the third beat is a crotchet, 4; in Peters the note 
is g, an obvious mistake, according to the B.-G. The 
correction of another mistake in the distribution of the 
parts will be found in the next bar, which reads in Best 
and the B.-G. as (a), and in Peters as (4) :— 


Ex, 189. 
(a) 


In Peters the tied crotchets, as given at end of (a), are 
replaced by a dotted crotchet only. It is worthy of 





remark that the third voice, the entrance of which is also 

given above, corresponds with the reading adopted in 

Peters (4). The first note, second voice, p. 675, l. 2, b. 2, 

is, in Best and the B.-G., d, and in Peters, c, the latter 

most probably being a slip on the part of the copyist. 
No. 10, Pastorale in F major :— 


Ex. 190. 








The four pieces grouped together under this title will 
be found at the end of Vol. I. of Peters, and in the B.-G., 
Vol. XXXVIIIL, as No. 22. Dr. Griepenkerl printed 
from a copy once possessed by Forkel, the only one 
where the different pieces were united ; in other copies 
they only appeared singly. It is supposed that Forkel 
referred to the Pasforefla, and its sequent movements, 
when he wrote of other sonatas in existence besides the 
six Trios. Spitta considers the Pastorale itself to be a 
fragment, ending, as it does, “very unsatisfactorily in 
A minor.” Dr. Griepenkerl thinks the movements come 
nearest in form to a suite, in which we may consider the 
Pastorella as a prelude, the second piece as an alle- 
mande, the third as an aria, and the last as a jig. 
Naumann collated five copies, and found a few minor 
divergencies among them, but in the three editions form- 
ing the subject of our notice there is only one difference 
in the first movement: page 677, 1. 1, b. 5, top part, the 
second note is ¢, and in Peters ¢, an octave below the 
first note. 

In the second movement, in C major, the last bar is 
differently written as regards the upper parts, being, in 
Best and the B.-G. as (a), and in Peters as (4) :— 


Ex. 191. 
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fe} 
It should be added that in the B.-G., the syncopated 
top part is printed as (4). There is likewise but one 
point of difference in the third movement. Page 681, 
1. 4, b. 4, top part, the second note, g zatural in Best 
and the B.-G,, is g fat in Peters. In the last movement, 
page 683, 1. 2, b. 2, second voice, the first note in Best 
and the B.-G. is ¢ zatural,; in Peters it ise flat. In the 
first bar of the next line, middle voice, the third quaver 
in Best is 4, in the other editions it is @. The last keeps 
up the sequence writing, and finds its justification seven 
bars back, where the passage is inverted. Page 684, l. 3, 
b. 1, middle part, the second note ¢ is natural in Best, 
but flat in Peters. It is queried in the B.-G., and in the 
authorities quoted two are found in favour of either 
reading. 
No. 11, Prelude in C major :— 








tdlninesl 
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This forms the eleventh number of the B.-G., Vol. 
XXXVIIL, and is No. 8 in Peters, Vol. VIII. It belongs 
to the Weimar period, but might, Spitta remarks, by 
reason of its neat four-part writing, be assigned to a 
somewhat later period, save for an inconsistency in the 
treatment shown in bars 20 to 26. Peters’ edition was 
printed from a single copy, but the B.-G. had the advant- 
age of three others for collation. There is but one note 
in the whole—which is, however, of the shortest—where 
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the editions differ, and that will be found in Best, p. 687, 
1. 2, b. 5, pedal, the last note being a, and in Peters £ 
No. 12, Trio in D minor :— 


Ex. 193. 
a 





This will. be found in the before-named volume of the 
B.-G. as No. 23, and in Peters, Vol. IV., it stands as 
No. 14. It may be one of the pieces referred to by 
Forkel as among the Sonatas or Trios. The Peters 
edition was prepared from two copies, one in the posses- 
sion of Herr Reichardt, of Altenburg, the other belonging 
to the editor. There were four copies (including the 
Peters Edition) available for the editor of the B.-G. Vol. 
The remarkable feature about the piece is the abundance 
of graces. These are, for the most part, omitted by Mr. 
Best, and are given in parentheses in the B.-G. edition. 
There are only two places where the actual text differs. 
The first will be found in Best, page 691, 1. 1, b. 2, middle 
stave, which reads as (a); the B.-G, is the same, but 
Peters reads as (4) :-— 


Ex. 194. 
(a) 


The editor of the B.-G. Vol. says the triplet is wrong. 
The other point of divergence will be found in the last 
bar of the piece, the upper part reading, in Best and the 
B.-G. as (a), and in Peters as (4) :— 


Ex. 195. 
(a) (8) 


Jip, TE 
pole a — er  — ae 
$= eer 


In two of the copies consulted the fourth and fifth 
notes (a) have an extra stroke. 


End of Volume IX. 
STEPHEN S. STRATTON. 


(To be continued.) 
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STUDIES IN MODERN OPERA. 


A COURSE OF LECTURES DELIVERED IN THE PHILO- 
SOPHICAL INSTITUTION, EDINBURGH. 


By FRANKLIN PETERSON. 
(Continued from p. 7.) 
VIL—THE “NIBELUNGEN RING.” 


IN the plains of the East stand massive buildings, which 
. even the march of centuries has scarcely reduced to ruins, 
Indeed, much of the work is quite perfect to-day, and 
rouses the enthusiasm of the artist and the architect, as 
well as the wonder and admiration of the traveller. They 
were built by genius—built to resist decay ; and to the work 
was devoted enormous energy, as well as the accumulated 
result of the science of generations. We do not know how 
these columns were reared, or whence the unknown builders 
were able to produce them; and, though volumes have 
been written on the subject, we cannot say that we know 
“what these stones mean.” Why were the buildings 


conceived on such a gigantic scale, whither do they 
lead, what do they teach ? 

The same questions must present themselves to 
the student of Wagner’s great Trilogy. It is easy to 
trace the growth of the fascination for the subject in 
Wagner’s mind, and the general idea is very broad, 
but it is difficult to understand why he chose to cast 
the work on such a huge scale, and why he did not 
subject the whole to a rigorous scheme of elimination and 
compression. The colossal proportions of the work are 
almost dishearteningly large to the student and the critic: 
but to study the music, which requires four nights for its 
performance ; to follow through all the intricacies of the 
plot, characters, whose figures and whose springs of 
action loom so large and undefined from out the mist of 
legend, is not so difficult as to present an account of these 
which will be comprehensive enough, and yet compressed 
enough, for our purpose. And nothing is so impossible 
as to explain why such a confused tissue of plots was 
necessary, or to answer a tithe of the questions which 
cannot but occur to everyone who tries to understand 
“why and wherefore.” 

While the weaker parts in drama, in libretto, and even 
in music, are so many as easily to tempt one to be 
severe, the noble. parts of the work are so very fine as 
to make a musician perhaps too tolerant of what is 
unworthy. 

The entire Trilogy was performed in London about 
twelve years ago, but, presented to an unprepared public, 
and derided by the press, it was a failure. Popular 
opinion has, meanwhile, undergone a change. Wagner’s 
theories have been universally accepted, and his claims 
as an opera composer have been as widely admitted. 
The Flying Dutchman, Tannhiiuser, Lohengrin, and the 
Meistersinger, are established favourites, and we only 
require adequate and frequent performances of 7r/stan, 
and the Vibe/ungen Ring,to make them as safe “ draws ” 
in England as, for many years, they have been in Ger- 
many. 

Without following the numerous treatises which profess 
to find the conflict of “Egoismus” with the “ Time-Spirit,” 
and much more, in Wagner’s adaptation of the old Norse 
myth, we may content ourselves with noticing that this 
drama tells of the power of gold, to wield which with 
fullest effect a man must forswear love and its duties. 
It tells of the curse which attends the love of gold and 
power ; and of love which alone can free the world from 
that curse. The origin of many a familiar fairy tale can 
be found in these old Eddic legends, the most prominent 
in the Vibelungen Ring being that of the Sleeping Beauty. 


VORABEND.—THE RHINE-GOLD. 


In the Prelude to the Trilogy, which occupies the Vora- 
bend, or preliminary evening, Wagner spares his audience 
as little as he spares his performers ; for, besides pre- 
senting mermaids, giants, gods, dwarfs, and dragons to 
their wondering eyes, he allows no pause in the work, 
which with its four scenes running into each other with- 
out a break, occupies about two hours and a half in perform- 
ance. The first scene shows the three Rhine-daughters 
swimming round a rock, on the summit of which the 
Rhine-Gold lies, and tells how Alberich, the King of the 
Nibelungs, after forswearing love, robbed the rock of its 
treasure, and fashioned therefrom the Nibelungen Ring, 
the “ Ruler of the World.” 

The beginning of the second scene contains perhaps 
the best musical work in this part of the drama. The 
orchestra of brass instruments sound like the richest 





velvet when they present to us the noble “ motive” 
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which stands for Walhalla, the castle of the gods built 
for them by the giants against the foretold and approach- 
ing time of need. 








The price demanded was a heavy one—nothing less than 
the possession of Freia, the goddess of youth and beauty, 
but Wotan in his extremity had been obliged to agree 
to the conditions, trusting to find some means to evade 
payment when the time came. The castle is now finished, 
and the giants, Fasolt and Fafner, come to claim their 
promised reward. 

With difficulty they.are induced to forego their right to 
Freia and to accept in her place the hoard of Alberich, 
the magic chain helmet, woven by the Nibelungs, 
which enables the wearer to assume any shape he 
pleases, and the Ring, made from the Rhine-Gold 
—all which treasures, Wotan, assisted by Loge, 
the Fire-god, has stolen from Alberich, by a device 
familiar to all who know how Puss-in-Boots killed the 
giant. 

Already the curse pronounced on all possessors of the 
Ring by Alberich, its defrauded robber, begins to work. 
Fafner slays his brother to obtain sole possession of the 
Nibelungs’ hoard and turns himself into a dragon the 
better to guard his ill-gotten treasure. With a sinking 
heart, Wotan, followed by the other gods, crosses the 
rainbow bridge built by Donner, the Thunder-god, for 
the passage to Walhalla, and the curtain closes on the 
“ Rhine-Gold.” 

The sum of the situation as unfolded in the progress 
of the Rhine-Gold, is as follows :—Wotan, face to face 
with the approaching calamity, “the Dusk of the Gods” 
(“ Gétterdimmerung”), has to guard against two foes, the 
Nibelungen, or underground race, and the race of giants. 
Alberich has possessed himself of the Rhine-Gold, which 
gives him the advantage until Wotan obtains it from him 
by treachery. He, in turn, has to part from it in order to 
satisfy the giants, and the Trilogy which follows tells how 
Alberich and Wotan strive to regain possession of the 
Ring through their sons Siegmund and Hagen; how their 
own hands are tied by some conditions it is absolutel 
impossible to understand; how the “Gétterdimmerung” 
is inevitable unless the Rhine-Gold be returned to the 
Rhine’s safe keeping ; how Siegfried, the son of Sieg- 
mund, all unwitting of its magic power, wins and wears 
the ring until slain by Hagen ; how the ring is finally 
returned to the Rhine; and how, in spite of this, the 
last scene shows us the gods, sitting in silent sadness, 
amid the fate which was to overtake them, for what 
reason or by what means we do not know. And what 
happens to them, whether Alberich survived, a con- 
queror where there were no competitors, whether the giants 
ever delivered the feared attack upon the crumbling 
battlements of Walhalla, are matters which are left un- 
explained. 

It must be confessed that, in spite of much very beauti- 
ful music, The Rhine-Gold is not so interesting as any 
of the other three parts of the great work. Its importance 
in Wagner’s scheme consists in the fact that most of the 
representative “motives” which are used in such pro- 
fusion throughout the Trilogy are here announced. In the 


latest of the numerous publications on the subject * no 
fewer than thirty-five of these motives are distinguished 
and set forth in music type. We may select (and quote 
later, as occasion arises) the “ Rheingold” motive itself, 
the “ Ring,” “ Renunciation of Love,” “ Walhalla,” “ Con- 
tract of the Gods,” “ Gétterdimmerung,” and “Curse” 
motives as being the most important in the development 
of the drama. To these we may, perhaps, add the 
motives of the “ Giants,” “ Loge,” the Firegod, “ Freya,” the 
Goddess of Youth, the “ Nibelungs” (or Anvil motive), 
the “ Tarnhelm” (or Magic Helmet), the “ Dragon,” and 
the “ Nornen” (or Fates). But it is impcssible to believe 
that Wagner could not have gained the same end with 
less expenditure of energy and less demand upon his public. 
When we come to consider the way in which the gigantic 
project formed itself before his mind, we may be able to 
explain much that seems difficult to understand. 
(To be continued.) 








THE PIANOFORTE TEACHER: 
A Collection of Articles intended for Educational Purposes, 
CONSISTING OF 
ADVICE AS TO THE SELECTION OF CLASSICAL AND MODERN 

PIECES WITH REGARD TO DIFFICULTY, AND SUGGESTIONS 
AS TO THEIR PERFORMANCE. 
By E. PAUER, 
Principal Professor of Pianoforte at the Royal College of Music, &c. 
(Continued from p. 32.) 
PIANOFORTE DUETS. 


STEP III. 

Masters, W. Chalmers. Fantaisie sur des Motifs de 
“Gustave” (Auber). The elegant, popular, and capti- 
vating airs of Auber are well arranged. 

Masters, W. Chalmers. Divertissement sur des Motifs 
de l’Opéra “les Diamans de la Couronne” (Auber). An 
instructive and cheerful piece of moderate difficulty. 

Bates, F. W. Mendelssohn’s March from the opera 
“Wedding of Camacho,” in c. This arrangement, 
practically written, will satisfy every wish for a correct 
reproduction of the orchestral effect. 

Mendelssohn’s Wedding-March, in Cc. The arrangement 
of the composer is more difficult than that by W. Kuhe. 

Léonard, R. “The toth Hussars’ March,”in D. With 
an excellent portrait of the Prince of Wales. The march 
itself is very spirited and effective. 

Léw, Josef, “ Album Leaf,” in F. A short but melo- 
dious trifle. 

Moszkowski, M. Op. 8. Five Waltzes. No. 1, in 
A, stately and powerful. No. 2 in A minor, earnest, 
dignified, and very beautiful. No. 3 in E, humorous, 
fascinating, and at the same time written in a scholarly 
manner. No. 4 in G, spirited, gay, and full of interest. 
No. 5 in D, possesses a festive, triumphant expression— 
the harmonies are particularly rich and noble. 

Moszkowski, M. Op.21. “Album espagnol.” No.1 
in G. Highly characteristic, fascinating, and full of 
charm. No. 2 in D, very elegant, light, and distinguished. 

Meyerbeer, Giacomo. “Marche aux Flambeaux,” in E 
flat. A stately, with regard to rhythm, interesting and 
brilliant movement—full of the celebrated composer’s 
art, to create effect and to rivet the listener’s attention— 
at the same time possessing a popular expression. 

STEP !1. 


Gurlitt, C. Op. 135. ‘Our Favourite Tunes.” Forty 
numbers. In this collection the following national, lyric, 








“. “Fihrer durch R. Wagner’s Tondramen,” by Max Chop. Leipzig, 
1093. 
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and operatic airs are arranged in an easy but effective 
manner, and both teacher and pupil will be glad to have 
such great and agreeable variety to choose from :— 


. “O sanctissima” (Sicilian Air). 
. “Il segreto per esser felice” (Donizetti). 
. “John Anderson, my Jo” (Scotch). 
. “Robin Adair” (Scotch). 
. “God preserve the Emperor” (Austrian). 
. “ My lodging is on the cold ground” (Zgiish). 
. “Russian National Anthem” (Hymn). 
. “The Girl I left behind me” (Z%giish). 
. “The last Rose of Summer” (/rish). 
. “Oh the oak and the ash” (Znglish). 
. “Die Zukunft soll mein Herz bewahren (Weeder). 
. “The British Grenadiers” ( Ezg/ish). 
. “Airfrom ‘The Merry Wivesof Windsor’” (Vicolaz). 
. “Come, cheer up, my lads” (Eng/ish). 
“ Minuet” (Mozart). 
. “Gipsy dance” (Weber). 
. “Home, sweet Home ” (Enelish). 
. “ Jubelténe, Heldensdhne (‘ Euryanthe’)” (Weder). 
. “ Lascio ch’io pianga” (Handel). 
. “The Minstrel Boy” (/rish). 
. “Volkslied aus Thiiringen” (German). 
“In einem kiihlen Grunde” (German). 
. “ Die Forelle” (Schudert). 
“ Marlborough s’en va-t-en guerre” (French). 
. “Die Loreley” (German). 
“ Der rothe Sarafan” (Russian). 
“ March of the Men of Harlech” (Welsh). — 
. “ Auld Lang Syne” (Scotch). 
. “Cease your funning ” (English). 
“ Drink to me only with thine eyes” (Eglish). 
“ Bridesmaids’ chorus (‘ Frieschittz’)” (Weder). 
. “ The jolly miller of the Dee” (Zng/ish). 
. “Ye Banks and Braes” (Scotch). 
. “Logie o’ Buchan ” (Scotch). 
. The Old Head of Dennis ” (J77sh). 
. “The rising of the Lark ” (We/sh). 
. “The dashing white Sergeant” (Zxgiish). 
“Coming through the Rye” (Scotch). 
. “ The harp that once through Tara’s” (/rish). 
. “ The Blue Bell of Scotland” (Scotch). 


Gurlilt, C. Op. 163. “Bunte Blatter” (Leaves of 
varied hues). Twelve short pieces. 

No. 1. “ Husarenmarsch.” B flat. Animated and bright. 

No. 2. Gavotte. G. An excellent rhythmical study. 

No. 3. “Funeral March.” Cc minor. Very effective. 

No. 4. “ Humoreske.” G. A kind of Scherzo—agree- 
able and fascinating. 

No. 5. “ Menuetto.” 
dious. 

No. 6. “Idyl.” F. 

No. 7. “ Burlesca.” 
and in its way effective. 

No. 9. “ Intermezzo.” A minor, Requires a resolute 
and firm delivery. 

No. 10. “ Barcarolle.” ¥F. Pleasing and entertaining. 

No. 11. “Triumphal March.” E. Has to be played 
with force and firmness. 

No. 12. “ Valse brillante.” 
effective movement. 

Gurlitt,C. Op. 147. Twelve Album leaflets. Feuil- 
lets d’Album musicaux, 

No. 1. March, in G. Easy and entertaining. 

No. 2. “Chanson des Matelots” (Song of the Sailors) 
in C minor. Has to be sharply rhythmicized and 
accented. 

No. 3. Gavotte, in F. Very popular. 


D minor. Natural and melo- 


In the form of a slow Valse. 
G minor. Moderately brilliant, 


D flat. A charming and 





No. 5. “ Danse Négre,” in F. Very entertaining and 
cheerful. ’ 

No. 6. Polonaise, in A. Characteristic and effective. 

No. 7. Scherzo, in F. Gay and exhilarating. 

No. 8. “Im Circus,” in F. Cheerful and popular. 

No. 9. Idylle, in E flat. Soft ard agreeable. 

No. 10. Ballade,in G minor. Requires refinement an1 
elegance. 

No. 11. “ Bolero,” in A minor. 
great precision, 

No. 12. ‘‘ Capriccietta,” in F sharp minor. A clear 
and accurate performance will bring out the desired 
effect. 

Gurlitt, C. Op. 136. Eighteen short pieces (the 
Secondo within the compass of five notes). In this 
collection the youthful pupil has to perform the bass, and 
is thus prepared to become well acquainted with the bass 
clef. Each piece has a characteristic title. 

Gurlitt,C. Op. 105. “Marionette” Overture. This 
popular and pleasing piece is here arranged for four hands, 
and is particularly well adapted to play either by two 
sisters or two young friends, 

(To be continued ) 


Has to be played with 








Correspondence, 


—— os 
DR. HANS VON BULOW. 
To the Editor of the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD. 


S1r,-—With the exception of Liszt and Wagner no man has 
been more roundly abused than Hans von Biilow. As long as 
he was living this mattered very little, for Biilow was like 
Gallio, and ‘‘cared for none of those things.” But now it is a 
very different thing. One feels that there is an injury to the 
dead—a great injustice to the memory of a great man—in 
allowing these things to go quite unanswered. The outside 
world picks up its ideas in great measure from the papers ; the 
latter wield an instrument of such power that it behoves them 
to look to it that they do not abuse that power, more especially 
when a man is beyond the reach of reply! What, for instance, 
could be more cruel to a man’s memory than to say that he was 
the victim of a mental derangement if that were not true? Of 
course, we all know that this has been Jezne said about Biilow 
for the last ten or fifteen years, but as I have been assured by 
one of his closest and most intimate friends that this was ot 
true, we may at least set the opinion of one of those who knew 
him best against the omniscient ‘‘ ov dit.” 

Biilow’s was one of the most highly strung and sensitive tem- 
peraments that it is possible to imagine, and, as such, it is 
well known that, under the pressure of the ever-working and 
unresting life he led, his nerves had become quite shattered the 
last few years ; but ¢ha¢ does not mean that his mind had given 
way, and no one ought to know that better than a hard-worked 
London critic. Let one of the latter gentlemen think how he 
would feel if such a thing were said of him ; he would scarcely 
treat it with the unconcern that Biilow displayed over similar 
remarks! The same critic (in the Dat/y News) observes that 
on Biilow’s last visit to London in 1888 this was most apparent, 
or words to that effect, and that his powers were quite on the 
decline. To this latter I must give an emphatic denial: as 
regards the rest of the remark I may add that I well remember 
that Biilow was in very bad spirits during that time, but that was 
not because he had lost his mind, but because he had just lost 
one of his dearest friends here in London (Walter Bache), and 
he missed him so much that he could not bring himself back to 
the old feelings of pleasure in being here ; but as for his playing 
—it was as glorious as ever! It is quite true, however, that 
there was nat the same rage for him that there had been in 
previous years, for the London public, like the Athenians of 
old, hastens after a new thing, and the ‘‘ Little Hoffman and 
Little Hegner ” fever was then at its height, and Biilow himself 
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was the first to see this: ‘‘ Ah,” he said, ‘“‘I am about forty 
years too old for the London public now!” 

As regards Biilow’s creative powers, the critic remarks that 
‘*he has left nothing behind him of any consequence.” Hasn't 
he! Very little, it may be, in the way of original composition, 
tlpugh his exquisite orchestral ballade (‘* Des Sanger’s Fluch ”) 
is'fresh in the minds of some of us yet! But what he will be 
remembered by, and what he will endure by, is the marvellous 
insight he has given the world into the works of the great 
masters—an insight which is as full of genius as any work can be 
that deals with another man’s brains. The writer remarks that 
these ‘‘ have some following on the Continent.” Yes, that is so; 
and so has Shakespeare! The writer cannot be very conversant 
with piano-playing and piano-teaching in England, or he would 
know that no one can be without these works for use and for 
reference, in England as in Germany, any more than they would 
be without their ‘‘ Shakespeare.” They are simply invaluable, 
both to him who would teach and to him who would learn, 
especially if he have to do the latter dy himse/f, 

A public.man. pays a heavy penalty for his publicity, in so far 
that the matters of his private life are dragged, also nolens 
volens, before the public, and his innermost troubles turned 
inside out for the world to gaze upon. The writer above alluded 
to touches, with no very delicate hand, upon the most painful 
episode ina man’s life, which was rendered doubly so in the 
case of Biilow through the treachery of his friend. When his 
Life comes to be-written, it-is- earnestly to. be hoped that the real 
truth may be told, and by someone who really knows what 
Biilow was; the pages of a daily, or even of a musical paper, 
are not the fitting place to speak of it, though, as it has been 
touched on, it is well to go so far as to say that Biilow’s conduct 
throughout was that of the highest-minded and most noble of 
men. 

That he was one of the wittiest has often been acknowledged, 
and, whenever a Life of him appears, one’ may expect a rare 
treat from his terse and witty sayings. I suppose no man was 
more ready to take a joke against himself, but occasionally his 
jokes were a little too witty for his critics, who did not always 
understand them. I append one which is really charming in its 
naiveté and ready ‘‘ Erfindung ”—and sure to be appreciated by 
everybody, except perhaps the grand lady on whom it was perpe- 
trated ; but as she dwells in the regions of the unknown it 
does not much matter about her. Biilow hated to have anybody 
present at his rehearsals, but on one occasion it chanced that he 
was going to hold one in some little German town that boasted 
of a Grand Duchess, or some equally exalted personage. Any- 
how, the exalted personage had expressed a wish to be present 
at the rehearsal, and of course Biilow could not say nay. But 
he knew how to be equal with her Grand Duchess-ship. The 
rehearsal begins: Biilow calls out, “ First trombone, we will 
take your part alone.” First trombone obeys: the Grand 
Duchess begins to think a rehearsal is very ‘‘langweilig.” 
Biilow calls out, ‘* Now first clarionet, we will go through your 
part ;” when finished, Biilow thinks it had better be done over 
again. By this time Her Serene Highness yawns, and thinks 
she has had enough. ‘The Court adjourns ; and, when fairly 
gone, Bulow turns to his orchestra—** Jetzt, meine Herrschaften, 
jiingt die Probe an” (Now, gentlemen, we will begin our 
rehearsal).—Yours truly, ' 
CONSTANCE BACHE. 








LETTER FROM LEIPZIG. 


PROBABLY very few of my readers have ever even heard of 
Edgar or Le Villi, two of the earlier operas of the rising Italian 
composer Puccini, although in Italy these works made no small 
stir. But the fame of his latest opera, Manon Lescaut, has spread 
to every civilised community. We have just had an opportunity 
of gauging its merits here in Leipzig. So far as the libretto 
goes, there is not much fault to be found with Acts 1, 2, and 3 ; 
but the 4th Act is mainly concerned with the lamentations of 
the hero over the agonies of his mistress, and twenty minutes of 
this sort of thing I found extremely tedious. The music is 
written in downright realistic fashion, the instrumentation being 
frequently harsh and shrill, and the harmonic progressions coarse 





and repulsive. But A/anon Lescaut, for all that, is a work of 
decided promise, and the composer may be counted on to do 
much better things provided he will change his method. The 
interpretation of the work was, on the whole, very satisfactory. 
Both for chorus and orchestra the work presents enormous diffi- 
culties ; yet these were for the most part successfully overcome, 
thanks to the skilful conducting of Herr Capellmeister 
Panzner. The principals were Fraulein Dénges, Herren 
Merkel, Demuth, and Marion; and these, with the exception 
of Herr Merkel, who was vocally overweighted, acquitted them- 
selves admirably. 

Before I go on to speak of the Gewandhaus concerts, I must 
say just a word or two about the annual concert of the ‘‘ Paulus,” 
our University male-voice choir. The piece de résistance at this 
was Franz Wiillner’s cantata Heinrich der Finkler, an effective 
and scholarly composition, if somewhat deficient inspirationally. 
The other important items in the programme were Reinecke’s 
Festival overture, with choral finale, and Gustav Schreck’s chorus 
“‘Im Wald” (the descriptive: text to which is somewhat tire- 
some); Johann Selmer’s ‘* March of the Turks against Athens ” ; 
two unaccompanied choruses by Klughardt and Kemptner, the 
first of which, ‘‘ Kamerad komm,” is very charming. Herr 
Demuth, the excellent baritone of our opera, sang several songs 
in first-rate style, and Herr Prof. Dr. Reinecke played three 
pianoforte pieces of his own composition. 

At the 14th Gewandhaus concert Here Alexander Siloti, the 
eminent Russian pianist, was the chief attraction. He played 
Liszt’s arrangement of Schubert's ‘‘ Wanderer,”’ and other solos 
by Chopin and Liszt, in his well-known masterly style. ‘The 
orchestral numbers at this concert were the ‘* Serenade” in p, 
by Brahms; Wagner’s overture to Zhe Flying Dutchman, 
and the Andante from Weber’s First Symphony. * The last- 
named is a very poor composition ; what induced the directors 
to revive it I cannot tell. 

A splendid performance of Beethoven’s ‘‘ Missa Solennis ”’ 
made the 18th concert quite a red-letter event. The soloists 
were Frau Obenberger von Sicherer, Frau Craemer-Schlegel, 
Herren Kaufmann, and Wittekopf, who all sang well. Herr 
Homeyer, the ever-reliable, presided at the organ, and Herr 
Réntgen supplied the viclin obbligato in the Benedictus. The 
performance was conducted by Herr Capellmeister Reinecke 
with his wonted enthusiasm and attention to detail. 

The next concert began with Volkmann's overture to 
Richard 11f., and ended with Mozart’s Symphony in pb (the 
one without minuet). A novelty of exceeding interest was Grieg’s 
incidental music to Bjérnson’s ‘* Sigurd Jorsalfar.” The three 
movements of this suite are written in the small form, in which 
Grieg excels, and contain much delightful and original music in 
which Scandinavian colouring predominates. The composer 
himself conducted and secured an admirable rendering of the 
suite. Herr Hugo Becker played two violoncello solos—a 
concert piece by Bazzini, and a sonata by Locatelli (as arranged 
by Piatti). 

At the concert on the 8th of February Beethoven’s ‘‘ Pastoral ” 
symphony, which, curiously enough, had not been heard at 
the Gewandhaus for several years, was the chief orchestral feature. 
Herr Piof. Hugo Heermann won the heartiest of applause for 
his rendering of Max Bruch’s beautiful violin concerto in G minor. 
As an encore he played a Czardas, quite unworthy of a place in 
a Gewandhaus programme. But it was encored for all that, 
and in response the Professor gave Ferdinand David’s delightful 
‘‘Am Springquell.” The solo vocalist at this concert was 
Fraulein Gisela Staudigl, of the Berlin Imperial Opera. She 
sang three of Loewe’s charming ballads in the perverted version 
of Weingartner (with orchestral in place of the original piano- 
forte accompaniment). In these, and in the well-known air from 
Gluck’s Orpheus, Fraulein Staudigl scored a genuine popular 
success. 

It now only remains for me to speak very briefly of other 
concerts. ‘The Minner Gesang Verein has given a performance 
of Brahms’ ‘‘ Rinaldo,”’ and a few days later the Arion Musical ° 
Society brought forward the same work. Vocal recitals by Herr 
Sistermanns and Miss Lilian Sanderson (the latter assisted by 
Herren Stavenhagen and Gregorowitch), and a violin recital by 
the youthful performer Josefine Gerwing, complete the tale of 
last month’s musical nofadz/ia. 
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VALSE FRANCAISE 
par 


Anton Strelezkt. 


Allegro molto, ma non troppo. 
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OUR MUSIC PAGES. 
STRELEZKI, in his “Valse Francaise”—présented with 
this number of the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD—shows 
how readily he can strike off a composition in the style of 
composers belonging to other countries than his own. 
In this piece one cannot fail to recognise the style of the 
modern French composer of ballet music, and all will 
readily agree that it is meritorious, extremely pretty, and 
at the same time easy to render. Strelezki is a prolific 
writer of this class of music, and this valse appears as a 
good example of several of the newest pieces from his pen. 








Reblews of Hew Music and Pew 
Gvitions, 


—+— 

Harmony: Its Theory and Practice. By EBENEZER 
Prout, B.A. Szxth Edition, (Edition No. 9,182.) 
London: Augener & Co. 

WE are pleased to see that this well-known and widely 
used text-book has reached its sixth edition in alittle 
more than four years from the date of its first publication. 
In the present issue, several trifling typographical errors, 
which had survived previous reprints, have been cor- 
rected ; but the usefulness of the book has been con- 
siderably increased by each right-hand page bearing at 
its top the title of the chapter to which it belongs. Those 
teachers and students who are familiar with the later 
volumes of Mr. Prout’s series, in which the same facility 
for reference is provided, will welcome its adoption in this 
his first volume. _—_— 

Deutsche Tinze. Op. 10. Two books, (Edition Nos. 
8,602a, 4, net, 2s.each.) Walser. Op.11. (Edition 
No. 6,332; net, 2s.) By MAx REGER. London: 
Augener & Co. 

THE Dances are for four hands, the Waltzes for two. The 
former are extremely short, and in number they are 
twenty. The composer still retains his love for com- 
plicated rhythms, and in some of the movements the 
number of accidentals is abnormally large ; but his music 
is always clever, and often interesting. We say “retains 
his love,” because in some of the Dances he seems to have 
made a special effort to be simple; and when he is 
simple he is not commonplace. Nos. 3 and 7 (in the first 
book) may be cited as instances; the second is par- 
ticularly expressive. No. 2 is of passionate character, 
and Hungarian-like in its waywardness. In the second 
book Nos. 13 and 19 are full of learned devices, yet the 
music is not heavy. In the former there is canonic 
imitation by contrary motion, and in the latter there are 
some neat imitations in the seventh below, or second 
above. 

Of the Waltzes, Nos. 1 and 2 have varied rhythm, and 
hence need careful playing. No. 3 opens in a particularly 
diatonic mood, but when the key changes from D to B? 
the composer indulges in a few Chopinesque chromatics ; 
after the next change of key such colouring becomes the 
exception. The coda, by the way, is not easy to play. 
No. 4 is both graceful and brilliant; No. 5 is effective, 
though in places somewhat ‘ourmenté; No. 6, entitled 
Mélancoligue, has some of the mannerisms which 
characterise. Chopin’s later works. The last, No. 7, is 
full of life and sparkle. , Chopin and Brahms, as a rule, 
are the composer's strongest musical influences, but here 
Liszt seems to have been his model. Whatever the 
degree of merit as composition of all these pieces, no one 
could deny that, as a severe test for sight-reading, most 
of them fulfil all requirements. Until the composer 





better studies the convenience of ordinary players, he will’ 
find them fighting shy of him, and he deserves better 
treatment. ——— 


Overture, Ruy Blas. By MENDELSSOHN. Op. 95. 
Transcribed for piano solo by E. PAVER. London: 
Augener & Co. 

THE present arrangement of this favourite overture for 
piano solo is one which will recommend itself to many 
who might otherwise fear to attack its difficulties. Pro- 
fessor Pauer obtains adequate effects without introducing 
passages which are difficult, such as double staccato 
octaves and wide chords; this would have placed it 
beyond the reach of most players, and have made it 
suitable only for concert performance. The print is 
large and distinct, and we are unable to detect any 
misprints. ——. 

Stances. Cinq piéces pour piano seul par SIGISMOND 
NOSKOWSKI. Op. 46. (Edition No, 6,282; net, 2s.) 
London: Augener & Co, 

THESE five pieces are marked with the composer's 

originality, to a degree which cannot fail to excite the 

player’s attention. Noskowski apparently writes care- 
fully and thoughtfully, and his work, therefore, differs 
widely from that of many writers, whose object in com- 
posing appears to be more quantity than quality. The 

present opus consists of a Sérénade Vénétienne, Im- 

promptu a la valse, Arioso, Capriccietto, and Chant 

@’amour—all meriting our unhesitating praise; and we 

may add our hope that they may achieve*the popularity 

which they assuredly deserve. 


Studies and Pieces for the Pianoforte contained in the 
Syllabus of the Incorporated Society of Musicians 
Sor Examinations in Music, 1894. 

. Preliminary Grade. (Edition No. 6,481@; net, Is.) 
Elementary Grade. (Edition No. 6,4814 ; net, ts.) 
Intermediate Grade. (Edition No. 6,481c ; net, Is.) 
London : Augener & Co. 

A GLANCE at the long list of successful candidates which 
has lately been issued by the Incorporated Society of 
Musicians makes it evident that these volumes will supply 
a wide-felt want. They contain all the studies and pieces 
required for the first three grades, saving the candidate 
time, trouble, and expense in obtaining s:parate copies. 
They are fingered and phrased throughout with the 
utmost care, and are for this reason to be preferred to 
many other editions. Fora list of the contents we refer 
our readers to the advertisement columns. We hope 
similar volumes for the two remaining higher grades will 
appear in due course. ———— 


Morceaux pour Piano seul. Par ANTON STRELEZKI. 
No, 66. Mélodie-Nocturne, en Fa majeur. No. 
67. Alla Menuetto, en La majeur. London: 
Augener & Co. 
THESE pieces, like the last of Strelezki’s reviewed by us, 
appear easy when compared with most of his com- 
positions ; they are, nevertheless, effective and pretty. 
The Mélodie-Nocturne is truly a charming little piece, 
which will surely take the fancy of all who play it. The 
Menuetto, although somewhat lighter, is also pleasing, 
and likely to have the appreciation of our young friends 
in the musical world. 


Prelude for Pianoforte. By S. RACHMANINOFF. (Concert 
Programme Music.) London : Augener & Co. 

IN the hands of a good player this Prelude is a most 

effective composition. The subject consists of three notes, 

comprising the intervals of a minor second and a perfect 

fifth (a, G# and c#); the: first two notes are crotchets, 
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the third is a minim. This simple subject given 
out # forms a basis for some brilliant harmonic pro- 
gressions in chords of six and eight notes. The interval 
of a second is cleverly utilised as the motive for a short 
middle section, marked agitato, accompanied by triplets 
of quavers, reminding us of the style of Schumann. The 
composer gains the effect of a composition written for 
four hands ; indeed, the last part is written on four staves 
bracketed together, which gives clearness to the printing. 
It is an excellent piece for the concert-room, and has been 
played by Mons. A. Siloti with great effect. 





Mélodies Styriennes pour Piano seul. Par F. KIRCHNER. 
Op. 502. London: Augener & Co. 

THIS is a light and pleasing composition in this com- 
poser’s usual style, one which will find acceptance with 
many players. The ideas may not be quite original, 
but the piece being very easy to play and melodious, this 
will not signify to most people. It can easily be mastered 
by young pianists, and it is remarkable how tuneful is 
this composer’s 502nd opus. 


Cecilia. A collection of organ pieces in diverse styles. 
Edited by W. T. Best. Book XLIX. (Edition 
No. 5,849; net, 1s.) London: Augener & Co. 

THE present number contains six church pieces by 

Edmondstoune Duncan—a Prelude, Andante, Pastorale, 

Fughetta, Meditation, and Postlude, making up the set, 

which the composer has marked Op. 20. We do not 

remember meeting with any of his previous compositions, 
but the work before us certainly exhibits a writer of whom 
much may be expected in the future. Mr. Duncan ap- 
pears to write without effort, and without waste of 
material—indeed, simplicity is a striking characteristic of 
his style—and yet there is not a dull passage throughout. 

The Andante, Pastorale, and Meditation are full of 

melody, and each number contains some cleverly intro- 

duced little bits of colouring. Mr. Best has laid organists 
under still further obligations to him for including this 
work in the series. 

Vortragsstudien (Studies in style). A collection of striking 
and favourite pieces of old masters, arranged for vio- 
Joncello, with pianoforte accompaniment. By CARL 
SCHROEDER. No. 5, J. M. Leclair, Sarabande et 
tambourin ; No. 6, A. Lotti, Aria; No. 7, D. Buxte- 
hude, Sarabande et Courante ; No.8, G. F. Handel, 
Sarabande (Largo), London: Augener & Co. 

THE best-known numbers of this month’s instalment of 
the Vortragsstudien for violoncello are the celebrated 
Largo of Handel and the Sarabande et tambourin of 
Leclair (frequently heard as a violin solo at classical 
concerts). The other two pieces should not, however, be 
passed over because they are less popular; both are 
beautiful examples of these classical masters, who were 
organists and composers of the 17th century. Although 
we hear little of the composer Buxtehude to-day, he 
figured as the greatest organist before Bach, and it was 
to hear him and learn from him that Bach walked on foot 
from Arnstadt to Liibeck, where Buxtehude held the 
important appointment of organist at the Marienkirche. 








80 melodische Studien fiir Violine in der ersten Position 
zum Gebrauch fiir angehende Schiiler. VON RICHARD 
HOFMANN. Op. go. Two books. (Edition Nos. 
5666a,4; net, 1s. each.) London: Augener & Co. 

THE intention of the author of these new violin studies is 

to provide a work for advancing pupils which will lay a 

good foundation in the first position, and give them a 


most usual embellishments (the shake, the acciaccatura, 
and the turn)., So systematically are these studies arranged, 
that only minims and crotchets are used for the first 
numbers, notes of shorter value being gradually intro- 
duced as the work advances. The first three studies on 
two strings, making use of the Ist, 2nd, and 3rd fingers, 
are followed by two studies on three strings, after which 
the four strings are used. No. 14 is the first exercise in 
which the 4th finger is made use of ; Nos. 18-20 are very 
simple studies on s¢acca¢o (two, three, and four notes on one 
string) ; No. 25 introduces quavers ; No. 29 Syncopation ; 
and in this manner does the work proceed. We are more 
impressed with the practical than with the melodic 
nature of these studies ; from the former point of view 
they are all that could be wished for. 





Select Songs from the oratorivs and operas of G. F. 
Handel, Edited by H. HEALE. “Total Eclipse,” 
tenor solo from Samson; “Arm, arm, ye brave,” 
baritone solo from Judas Maccabeus; and “ So shall 
the lute,” soprano solo from /udas Maccabeus. 
London: Augener & Co. 


THE three additions to this series which we chronicle 
this month are all well known and deservedly popular. 
The editor has worked with discretion, and with the 
evident determination to adhere to the best readings ; 
while in the matter of paper and type there is absolutely 
nothing left to desire. 


“ Friendship’s Parting.” “For Faith and Freedom.” 
Part-Songs for male voices. Music by F. MEN- 
DELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY, (Edition Nos. 4,893 and 
4,894; net, 3d. and 4d. respectively.) London: 
Augener & Co. 

THE Dublin Strollers’ Society is collecting a valuable set 

of part-songs for male voices, the latest additions being 

two part-songs by Mendelssohn, with English words pro- 
vided by an anonymous member of the Scciety. Men- 
delssohn’s beautiful part-song music is too well known 

(and too far above criticism) to require detailed reference, 

so that we do all that is necessary by calling attention to 

the present edition. The words certainly bear favourable 
comparison with other words to the same music. 

“Friendship’s Parting” is the composer’s best part- 

song, written for a German University students’ farewell 

gathering in the summer of 1847. 








The Flies’ Duet and Dance. Duet for female voices. By 
CARL REINECKE. (Edition No. 4,120; net, 6d.) 
Adieu, my Native Shore. Barcarolle for soprano, 
alto, tenor, and bass.. Words by BYRON. Music 
by H. HEALE. (Edition No. 4,546; net, 6d.) 
London: Augener & Co. 

THE duet is a charmingly descriptive piece for soprano 

and contralto which cannot fail to please. It is not 

exactly a novelty, for it was published some time ago as 
part of the cantata “Little Rosebud,” and Messrs, 

Augener & Co. have done well to issue this number 

separately. That there is a strong flavour of Mendelssohn 

about it is a fact which would give pleasure to Dr. 

Reinecke, who holds the memory of his distinguished 

predecessor at Leipzig in the highest esteem. 

The barcarolle consists of 123 bars, which are sung 
through in 3 time, without a break anywhere—there is 
not even a pause, until we come to the final chord—and 
yet there is not so much monotony as one would expect. 
Heale is happy in the theme, but we think a little com- 
pression of ideas would have been advantageous. It will 





practical knowledge of the various kinds of bowing, the 





require a first-rate quartet to do justice to this part-song. 
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The Passing Year. A Pastoral Cantata for female 
voices. Words by EDWARD OXENFORD. Music by 
ALFRED MorratT. Part I.--Spring. (Edition No. 
9,101a ; net, 1s.) London: Augener & Co. 

THERE is now a large supply of this class of music in 
existence : indeed, we expect that the supply exceeds the 
present demand, but room should certainly be found for 
this meritorious composition. It is written for solo voices 
and three-part chorus, and with a well-balanced body of 
voices the music should be undoubtedly effective. The 
present number (which opens with quite a Schumannesque 
Introduzione) is particularly noticeable for a lively and 
tuneful chorus in praise of spring, a beautiful choral 
recitative, “See here are violets,” and a trio, “ Blithe is 
the time of sowing.” The names of the two col/aborateurs 
are a guarantee in themselves as to quality, and there 
need be no fear that this work will get elbowed aside 
from causes which we have referred to above. 








@peras and Concerts. 


THE MAGIC FOUNTAIN. 


THIS work was produced for the first time in London at St. 
George’s Hall on Thursday, February 1. It is by Mr. Harold 
S. Moore, who is a young pupil of Mr. E. Prout at the Royal 
Academy of Music. The performance was given chiefly to 
display the composer’s talents and gain the opinions of those 
competent to judge. The work must be taken rather as a 

romise than an achievement. The libretto, written by Mr. 
. R. J. Johnston, is not a very happy conception, but is of 
that half-supernatural kind which is held to relieve the author 
from the responsibility of making his characters act rationally. 
The plot is as follows: Elsie and Rudolph are lovers. Elsie’s 
mother, Ruth, has refused the advances of the Wizard of the 
Magic Fountain, who henceforth lives only for revenge. 
Rudolph, without warning, sails away, and Elsie, after waiting 
four years, begins to get weary. This is the Wizard’s oppor- 
tunity. After persuading her that Rudolph is false, he induces 
her to take ‘‘a mighty oath,” and to hathe at night in the 
Magic Fountain, and to linger there ‘‘till break of day,” in 
order to gain ‘‘ divinest beauty,” by which she can allure and 
break the hearts of all men who shall behold her. This chilly 
ablutionary experiment results in unpleasant consequences—not 
in the death of the heroine, as might be expected, but her 
mental faculties give way, so that she is completely subservient 
to the will of the wicked Wizard, who induces her to stab her 
faithless lover to death on his return. In producing this un- 
pleasant libretto, Mr. Moore has composed some good and 
graceful passages and well-balanced phrases, and also shown 
he has acquaintance with the most popular operas of the present 
day. He has not yet acquired the art of dramatic expression, 
but gives some evidence of promise. Miss Margaret Nutter, 
Miss Magdaline Lockie, Mr. Phillip Brozel, and Mr. Frank 
Wilson, who respectively sustained the parts of Elsie, Ruth, 
Rudolph, and the Wizard, have not had sufficient experience to 
call for much criticism, but all displayed great earnestness, and 
Mr. Bronzel and Mr. Wilson especially achieved success. An 
orchestra and harmonium gave a fair idea of the scoring of the 
work, The young composer conducted with skill, and was 
twice called before the curtain. 





MISCELLANEOUS MUSICAL ITEMS. 
THE St. George’s Glee Union gave a performance on February 
2nd of Barnett’s ‘‘ Ancient Mariner” at the Pimlico Rooms, 
Warwick Street, under the direction of Mr. Joseph Monday. 
It was the 300th consecptive monthly concert given by this 
society. The artistes on this occasion were Miss Maude Bond, 
Miss Ada Tomlinson, Mr. William Fell, and Mr. W. H. Webb. 
The programme given at St. James’s Hall on Saturday after- 
noon, February 3rd, of the Popular Concerts, attracted a large 
audience. It presented many features of interest. Brahms’ fine 


string quintet, Op. 111, led by Lady Hallé, was well performed. 
Lady Hallé also introduced four Irish pieces by Villiers 
Stanford, ‘‘A Lament,” “Jig,” ‘‘Hush Song” and “ Reel,” 
well-written compositions, the ‘‘ Hush Song” very pleasing. 
Mr. Borwick gave an excellent rendering of Schubert’s Sonata 
in B flat major ; he also played with Signor Piatti in the ‘* Intro- 
duction et Polonaise brillante,” Op. 3, Chopin, for violoncello 
and piano. Miss Florence Christie was the vocalist, and was 
twice recalled after her song ‘Caro mio ben.” Mr. F. Cowen 
has been commissioned to write a new choral work for the 
Gloucester Festival of 1895. He has reduced the score of Signa 
to two acts, in which form it will probably be produced next 
season at Covent Garden. The dedication of Mr. Sidney 
Thompson's Life of Berlioz has been accepted by Signor Arrigo 
Boito. Signor Mascagni is engaged upon the instrumentation 
of his new opera, Radcliffe, which it is expected will be termin- 
ated in a few weeks. A concert was given on the 7th February 
at the Imperial Institute under the direction of Dr. Macken-ie. 
The soloists were Messrs. Oscar Beringer, Emile Sauret, and 
Ernest de Munck, professors at the Royal Academy of Music; 
the vocalists being Miss Medora Henson and Mr. Iver McKay, 
and the accompanist Mr. Battison Haynes. The entertain- 
ment was largely attended. The second Chamber Concert by 
R. Gompertz was given on the 13th February. 








Musical Aotes, 


—_o— 

AN arrangement has been made between the directors of 
the Grand Opéra and the State authorities, by which the 
directors undertake to bear the cost of replacing the 
burnt scenery of eight operas, on condition that the 
Government will no longer insist on the Sunday matinée 
performances at cheap prices, which have always in- 
volved heavy loss; they will, however, give four gratu- 
itous performances yearly as a substitute. The site of 
the former painting- and storing-rooms being considered 
unsuitable, the plot of ground will be sold, and the State 
will provide another site elsewhere. As a result of the 
fire, the répertoire has been very limited during the last 
month, but the rehearsals of Massenet’s 7/azs have been 
actively carried on, and it is hoped to produce the work, 
with new scenery, some time in March. Two grand 
ballets, La Korrigane, by M. Ch. Widor, and Les deux 
Pigeons, by M. Messager, have been revived; Mlle. 
Mauri in the one, and Mlle, Subra in the other, exciting 
afresh the raptures of their admirers. There is a talk of 
a revival of Gluck’s A/ceste, under the auspices of the 
Société Nouvelle de Musique Classique, but the scheme 
does not appear to be yet very near realisation. 

THE Opéra Comique also seems to be, temporarily, 
under a cloud. The Fiibustier of M. Richepin, set to 
music by M. Cui, was produced on January 22nd, but 
though the work seems to be highly esteemed by some 
critics of eminence, it proved so little to the taste of the 
public that only two performances have been given; and 
though the indisposition of M. Taskin is put forward as 
the reason, it is understood that the work is practically 
withdrawn as a failure. The composer appears to have 
made a serious mistake in setting the whole work, with- 
out omission or alteration, in its original form as a play ; 
these hundreds of Alexandrines offer insuperable ditfi- 
culties to a composer, and M. Cui seems not to have 
been able to get rid of the monotony inevitably engen- 
dered by his way of dealing with them. He has adopted 
the Waznerite recitative or arioso form, but he seems to 
have overlooked the fact that Wagner wrote almost 
entirely in lyrical or quasi-lyrical metres, whereas he has 
compos:d throughout to one of the most anti-lyrical 
metres in existence, 





MME. LANDOUZY quits the Opéra Comique in June, 
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when her engagement expires; this is the fourth dis- 
tinguished artist whom M. Carvalho has lost within a few 
months, the others being Miles. Calvé, Sanderson, and 
Simonnet. Those whom we hear of as destined to replace 
them may be excellent artists, but they bring no par- 
ticular reputation with them. A step which may show 
enterprise, but which is distinctly risky, is the production 
of Verdi’s Falstaff (in French?), which is said to be 
forthcoming. The cast is announced, and includes 
Mairel as Falstaff, Soulacroix as Ford, Clément as 
Fenton; Miles. Grandjean and Chevalier as the Merry 
Wives, Mme. Landouzy as Anne Page, and Mile. Delna 
as Mrs. Quickly. It is hoped that Verdi will come to 
conduct the final rehearsals. . 

SINCE the concert-season began in November last, 
we have not had to record the production of a 
single new orchestral work of importance by a French 
composer. Perhaps they are all holding back their 
works for production by the new “ Association des Con- 
certs de ’Ecole Moderne,” which proposes to give this 
year five grand concerts, exclusively devoted to the per- 
formance of new French and foreign works which have 
not been previously played in Paris. The first of the 
series was to take place on February 28th, with M. 
Lamoureux as conductor. 

THE interesting performances at the little Théatre des 
Marionnettes have been discontinued for want of suffi- 
cient support. The last novelty was a piece called Les 


Mysteres a’ Eleusis, by Maurice Bouchor, with music by 
Paul Vidal, to whose collaboration the world has pre- 
viously owed several little gems of poetical and refined 
art. 

AMONG new pieces at Parisian theatres are Le Fiancé 
de Cire, a pantomime-ballet at Olympia, which has music 
by M. Adolphe David, the successful composer of the 


music to La Statue du Commandeur; at the Bouffes- 
Parisiens, Les Forains (The Showmen), operetta by M. 
Louis Varney ; and Jzey/, Mme. Sarah Bernhardt’s new 
piece at the Renaissance, which has some good music by 
M. Gabriel Pierné. A new opéra-comique by Audran, La 
Princesse blonde, will appear shortly at the Chitelet ; the 
chief rd/e was offered to Mlle. Simonnet, who declined it. 

RUBINSTEIN’S Vero has just been produced at the 
Théatre des Arts at Rouen—for the first time in France. 

BRUNEAU’S Attague du Moulin was produced at 
Brussels on January 27th, and received with great favour. 
The chief parts were entrusted to Mmes. Nuovina and 
Armand, MM. Leprestre and Seguin. The proposed 
production of Gounod’s Sapho has been abandoned, but 
it is still hoped to bring out Wagner’s 77zstan, and the 
one-act Luthier de Crémone by Jeno Hubay, the Hun- 
garian violinist and composer, who is well known and 
greatly esteemed in Brussels. 

A PIECE entitled Arethusa: Idylle Antique, of which 
both the poem and the music are by a Mme. de Mont- 
gomery, was brought out at Monte Carlo on February 
1oth, and is said to be a work of much merit and great 
interest. The authoress seems to have studied the char- 
acteristics of ancient Greek music, after the fashion of 
M. Saint-Saéns (?). Mme, Invernizzi and M. Soulacroix 
took the principal parts. 

THE operatic world of Berlin has been waiting for 
Sig. Leoncavallo’s / Medici, which has been expected all 
through February, and was at last produced on Febru- 
ary 17th. Mascagni’s Ratcliff has been postponed till 
April, it is said, because the instrumentation is not 
finished ; but there is probably some other reason. The 
young Italian seems to keep the papers well supplied 
with rumours about his doings. According to some 
authorities, he has been working at a drama, 7heodosio, 





in conjunction with Sig. Targioni-Terzetti, one of his 
librettists ; others say he has just finished a new opera, 
Romano da Etretat, in one act and two tableaux, of which 
nothing has been heard till now. This may be very 
clever, but Sig. Mascagni’s reputation cannot live long on 
rumours alone. 

AMONG the concerts of the month at Berlin may be 
singled out—the Seventh of the Kgl. Kapelle, at which 
Herr Weingartner appeared to conduct for the first time 
since his illness, and introduced Schubert’s Fifth Sym- 
phony, hitherto unknown in Berlin ; the Seventh Phil- 
harmonic Concert, at which Richard Strauss (from 
Weimar) conducted his “Don Juan,” a symphonic poem, 
and Herr Rosenthal played Liszt’s E flat Concerto; at 
the concert of the Domchor, two motets by Palestrina, 
and a setting of Psalm cxxx. by Alb. Becker, were the 
chief items; the Stern’sche-Gesangverein introduced 
F. Hégar’s Cantata Manasse to a Berlin audience, but the 
work seems to have made a less favourable impression 
than in the other towns where it has been given; and 
among the host of artists’ concerts, one given by M. 
Emil Sauret (the programme including Dr. Mackenzie’s 
Pibroch), who was enthusiastically received; and two 
given by Mr. Ben Davies, along with Herr Joh. Wolff 
and Herr Plowitz, the tenor winning the utmost favour 
with his audience. 

THE new operas of the month include a three-act work 
Mirjam, by Rich. Heuberger (libretto by L. Ganghofer) 
—produced at the Hofoper of Vienna, January 2oth, a 
work good enough to succeed on the first night, but 
apparently not destined to any very long life. Owing 
to an indisposition of Herr Richter, the composer con- 
ducted in person. Der Pfeifer v. Hardt, an opera in 
four acts, libretto founded on Hauff’s novel, “ Lichten- 
stein,” by H. Haas, and music by Ferd. Langer, was 
brought out at Stuttgart on January 21st, and thanks to 
the skilfully arranged book, and some happily invented 
and skilfully treated melodies of a popular character, 
made a great hit. The king and all the court were pre- 
sent, and the librettist and composer were warmly com- 
plimented by the’ king and applauded by the public. 
Two other works of less importance are Der Brautgang, 
by Bruno Oelsner, Darmstadt, January 21st; and Dre 
Heimkehr, by L. Griinberger, produced at Prague, of 
which the former was the more successful. Joseph 
Forster’s opera, Die Rose von Pontevedra, which divided 
the prize in the Gotha competition with Umlauft’s 
Evanthia, has at length found a second home at Pres- 
burg, where it was produced on January 24th, with much 
success. 

A NEW symphony in B flat, by Gustav Jensen, was 
produced at the Seventh: of the Giirzenich Concerts at 
Cologne, on January 23rd, and received with great favour. 
A correspondent, writing of the work in the Ad/g. Mustk- 
Zeitung, praises alike the themes, the treatment, and the 
instrumentation, and pronounces it to show remarkable 
creative power. The composer, who is a younger 
brother of the lamented Adolf Jensen, is well-known and 
highly-esteemed as a writer of chamber music, but this, 
we believe, is his first attempt at an orchestral com- 


‘] position on a grand scale, and he is to be congratulated 


on his success. ; 
IT is proposed, if a sufficient number of subscribers can 
be obtained, to print the original manuscript collection of 
Minnegesinge preserved in the University Library of 
Jena. This dates back to the fourteenth century, and is 
one of the most important and valuable sources of inform- 
ation in existence with respect to the popular songs and 
music of the Middle Ages. The work, the manuscript of 
which extends to 266 folio pages, will be reproduced by 
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the heliographic process, and be introduced by a treatise 
from ‘the pen of Dr. K. K. Miiller, the head librarian. 
Intending subscribers, who must send their names before 
Whitsuntide, should communicate with the firm of Fr. 
Strobel at Jena. 

Puccini’s Manon Lescaut has found its way to the 
Stadt Theatre of Leipsic, where it was produced on 
February 3rd with a considerable degree of success, ap- 
parently; so much being admitted even by that stern 
denouncer of everything modern, Herr Bernsdorf, of the 
Signale, who condemns the music in his most trenchant 
style, as naturalistic realism of the crudest sort. The 
parts of Manon and Des Grieux were well played by 
Frl. Dénges and Herr Merkel, and Capellmeister 
Panzner conducted an excellent performance. 


THE town of Nuremberg proposes to celebrate the fourth | 


centenary of the birth of its most famous son, Hans Sachs 
(born November 5th, 1494), by a festival week, during 
which there are to be historical processions, folk-plays, 
and various theatrical performances, amongst which will 
be, of course, Wagner’s Mezstersinger, Lortzing’s Hans 
Sachs, and some of the old cobbler’s own farces. It is to 
be hoped that crowds of visitors will seize the opportunity 
to visit the delightful old city on the Pegnitz. 

THE opera-houses of Stuttgart and Magdeburg have 
added Wagner’s Siegfried to their réfertoire. Herr 
Herm. Zumpe at the former town and Herr Winkelmann 
at the latter laboured hard to secure good performances, 
and their efforts were rewarded 
applause. 

RUBINSTEIN’S Moses was to be performed—for the first 
time in its entirety—at Riga, in the theatre, but not as a 
play, on February 2oth, 22nd, and 24th. The work is in 
eight scenes, and there are nineteen solo parts distributed 
among nine singers, besides four sets of female choristers 
and seven male choruses. Besides the artistes of the 


theatre, some amateurs were to be employed, and the 
performance conducted by Herr W. Bergner. 
THE Christus of Herr Rubinstein seems to be of even 


more portentous dimensions than his Moses. It has a 
prologue, seven scenes, or, as the author calls them, 
Vorgange (events), and an epilogue in which Paul (after 
his conversion) preaches to the people, and the whole 
assembly unites in a grand closing hymn. We may well 
believe that the author regards this as the great work of 
his life; whether the world will so accept it remains to 
be seen. 

A YOUNG English violoncellist, Miss May Taylor, of 
Oxford, pupil of Herr Julius Klengel, made a very suc- 
cessful début at Leipsic, at a concert of the Lehrer 
Gesang Verein. She played a concerto by Goltermann, 
and pieces by Tartini, Sitt, and Davidoff. . 

HERR ROKITANSKY, the famous basso, has quitted the 

company of the Vienna Opera House, of which he has 
been a member since 1864, and has retired into private 
life. As a singer he was distinguished alike for the 
quality and volume of his noble organ and the excellence 
of his vocalisation, and as an actor, in such parts as 
Sarastro, Marcel, Rocco, etc., he had few rivals. He 
sang in London in 1865, and other years. 
_ THE Rihl’sche Gesang Verein of Frankfort had an 
interesting programme at their second concert—the Jonah 
of Carissimi (a work revived by Mr. Henry Leslie many 
years ago), Die Mohnblumen (The Poppies), a choral 
work by the Belgian, Edgar Tinel, who conducted it, and 
had the gratification of Hearing his work warmly applauded, 
and a Te Deum by Franz Willner. 

FROM Carlsruhe we learn that Tschaikowsky’s /olanthe 
has been very successful, that Frau Mottl created a great 
sensation by her performance of the part of Elsa in an 


with enthusiastic | 





excellent representation of Lohengrin, and that the 
baritone, D’Andrade, is starring there with his usual 
success. 

THE date of the sixth of the subscription concerts at 
Hamburg, which have till lately been conducted by Hans 
von Biilow, but are now temporarily under Herr Sahla, fell 
on Biilow’s birthday, and the march from his music to 
Julius Caesar was played in honour of the occasion, 
probably the last musical honour paid him in his lifetime. 

MME. ALBANI, after a highly successful tour through 
Switzerland, during which she has sung both on the stage 
and in the concert-room, is now singing in concerts at 
Berlin. 

A NEw “Spring” symphony, by Abert, was performed 
at the seventh subscription concert at Stuttgart. 

NOTWITHSTANDING all the preparations that were 


i said to be going on in Italy to celebrate the fourth cen- 


tenary of Palestrina’s death, it does not appear that any 
adequate celebration took place anywhere. At Rome 
nothing seems to have been attempted, nor at Milan, nor 
Naples. At Trieste a very inadequate attempt was made 
to get through the mass “Iste Confessor.” The most 
satisfactory celebrations seem to have been at Munich 
and at Amsterdam. At the former place, the Chorverein 
under Wohrle performed two movements from the Pope 
Marcellus Mass, a motett, the antiphon Ave Regina, the 
psalm Laudate Dominum, and several madrigals. At 
Amsterdam the Capella Choir, under Herr Anton Aver- 
kamp, performed several works, the chief of which was 
the mass “ Assumpta est Maria.” - 

AT Milan, the Walkiire is growing very decidedly in 
public favour, and though the audiences are not yet as 
numerous as could be wished, the hearty applause testifies 


‘to the impression produced. 


THE Societa Orchestrale of Rome, under the energetic 


‘leadership of Sig. Ettore Pinelli, is giving weekly or- 


chestral concerts of great merit, one of Beethoven’s 
symphonies being’ played at eaci one, in due order. 

THE maestro Eugenio Pirani, a composer equally 
well known in Italy and Germany, has completed the 
music of a ballet, “ Sogno d’artista” (An Artist’s Dream), 
the action of which takes place in Florence during the 
fifteenth century. 

VERDI'S Falstaff has been produced at Madrid with 
Sig. Menotti in the title-part, Pini-Corsi as Mr. Ford, and 
Signore Askel, Giudice, etc., in the female parts. 

AuGusT ENNa’s new opera, Cleopatra, the libretto of 
which, by Einar Christiansen, is founded on Mr. Rider 
Haggard’s tale, was produced at Copenhagen on February 
7th with much success, but, judging from the reports as 
yet to hand, seems to have made less impression than its 
predecessor, the Hexe, which has just found its way to 
Stockholm. 

THE Pagliaccé of Sig. Leoncavallo has been given in 
the Italian Theatre at St. Petersburg, Mme. Marcella 
Sembrich taking the part of Nedda with conspicuous 
success. 

THE firm of Simrock, at Berlin, announce the publica- 
tion of three new overtures for orchestra by Anton Dvorak 
—In der Natur, Op. 91; Carnedal, Op. 92; Othello, 
Op. 93—also of a piano trio (Dumka-elegy) in E minor, 
Op. 90. The overtures may be had in an arrangement 
for piano duet, as well as in score and parts. 

THE library of the Paris Conservatoire has acquired 
the autograph score of Félicien David’s cantata “Le 
Désert.” The same library has also received copies of 
fifty scores of works by Russian composers from the 
Moscow publisher Jiirgenson. Mr. Jirgenson should 
send some to London, where the works of his countrymen 
are almost unknown. 
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THE Musikalisches Wochenblatt mentions a report that 


Herr Emil Paur, who went out to America last year to 
occupy the post of conductor of the Boston Symphony 
Concerts, will resign at the close of the présent season. 
No reason is assigned, and as Herr Paur seems to 
have given entire satisfaction, the rumour is, perhaps, 
incorrect. 

BERLI02z’s Faust was produced as an opera by the 
Carl Rosa Opera Company at Liverpool on February 3, 
with Miss Zélie de Lussan, Mr. Barton McGuckin, and 
Mr. Alec Marsh, as Margaret, Faust, and Mephisto. 
Thanks to skilful staging and an excellent performance, 
the success was complete. 

WE regret to learn that, owing to his state of health, 
Mr. W. T. Best has found it necessary to resign his post 
as organist of St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, a post which 
he has held since 1855, and in which he has long since 
earned the reputation of the greatest living English 
organ-player. 

HERR F. Koray, the well-known editor of Hungariar: 
folk-songs, has been appointed Professor of Singing at 
the Royal Academy of Music, and will shortly enter upon 
his duties there. Two new prizes will be competed for 
this term: one, given by Mr. Norman Salmond for 
vocalists who are natives of Yorkshire; the other, by 
Miss Agnes Zimmermann for pianists, with especial 
reference to sight-reading. The Sterndale - Bennett 
Scholarship and the Parepa-Rosa Scholarship for female 
vocalists will also be competed for in April. 

THE vocalists engaged for the Handel Festival at the 
Crystal Palace in June are Madames Albani, Melba, Clara 
Samuell, Misses Anna Williams, Emma Juch, Marian 
Mackenzie, Clara Butt, Messrs. Edward Lloyd, Ben 
Davies, Norman Salmond, Andrew Black, and Santley. 

THE Chester Musical Festival is fixed for July 25, 26, 
27. Besides two new works—a Symphony in F by Dr. 
J. C. Bridge, organist of the Cathedral, and a Cantata, 
“The Soul’s Forgiveness,” by Dr. Sawyer—Dr. Parry’s 
Judith, Cherubini’s Mass in D minor, Verdi’s Reguiem, 
The Golden Legend, Messiah, Elijah, and the Hymn of 
oo are to be given. This seems hard work for three 

ays. 

THE Bristol Orpheus Glee Society celebrated its jubilee 
on the Ist of last month. New part-songs were written 
for the occasion by Mr. W. H. Cummings and Mr. J. L. 
Roeckel, and the prize glees, composed by Mr. H. 
Walford Davies of the R.C.M., and Mr. C. Macpherson of 
the R.A.M., were sung. 

THE new buildings of the Royal College of Music are 
now finished, and it is hoped that the opening ceremony 
will be conducted by Her Majesty—perhaps in May next. 

HERR MAX PAUER, who is at present on a concert 
tour through the United Kingdom, gave last month two 
highly successful concerts at Copenhagen, and also played 
before the King and Queen, who presented him with a 
diamond scarf-pin. 

THE death of Hans von Biilow, which took place at 
Cairo on February 12, has been feared for some time, yet 
it came unexpectedly at last. The biography of this 
eminent pianist and conductor will be found in another 
column. 

THE death of Mr. Aynsley Cook at Liverpool on the 
16th ult., in his sixty-first year, deprives the Carl Rosa 
Opera Company of one of its oldest and most valuable 
members. Mr. Cook began his operatic career in small 
parts early in the fifties, but he was not greatly valued by 
the public till he appeared with Carl Rosa’s Company in 
1875 and 1876, since when he has been their popular 
comic basso, and there were few operas in which he did 
not take a part. It is to be feared that he did not render 





any service to art by his performance of Devilshoof in the 
Bohemian Girl, which he made a medium for unlimited 
“gag.” but in many other parts he showed himself an 
excellent artiste. Those who saw it will remember with 
fondness his rendering of the part of the old sergeant in 
Briill’s Golden Cross, which showed tenderness and pathos 
as well as humour.—Other deaths to be recorded are those 
of Adolphe Sax (b. 1814), the inventor of the large family of 
brass instruments of various kinds named after him (Sax- 
horn, Saxophone, &c.)—Philip Fahrbach, popular Viennese 
composer of dance music (d. 16th February, zt. 50)— 
Louis Lewandowski, director of the choir of the Syna- 
gogue at Berlin, and fertile composer (b. 1823; d. Feb- 
ruary 4)—Giov. Masutto, an Italian professor, author of a 
Dictionary of Italian Musicians of the 19th Century (of 
very slight value indeed) and of a work, “‘ Della Musica 
sacra in Italia.” Of Camillo Sivori, the great violinist, 
and of Anieta and Barbieri, two of the most popular 
composers of Spain, of whose deaths we read almost at 
the last moment before going to press, we must speak 
next month. 
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Easy Violin Duets. 


MORCEAUX MELODIQUES 


pour deux Violons avec accompagnement 
de Piano (ad libitum) par 


F. HERMANN. 
No. 


5328@ Livre ‘ Mcrceaux Nos, 


+ aii x ove ee ove wo 
London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C. ; also 1, Foubert’s 
Place, and 81, Regent Street, W. 





NEW VIOLONCELLO STUDIES. 


12 KLEINE ETUDEN 


ohne Daumenaufsatz fiir Violoncell. 
Short Studies for the Violoncello without thumb positions, by 


CARL SCHROEDER. 


Augener’s Edition, No. 7,779. Price 1s, net. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C.; 1, Foubert’s Place, 
and 81, Regent Street, W ; 
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Gas SONGS 7 ~~ Oratorios and Operas 


G. F. HANDEL. 


Edited by H. Heats. 
No. 1. Love sounds the alarm. any and Air (Tenor). From “ Acis 


and Galatea” ae eee “a eco il 
” Recit. and Air (Bass). From 


2. See oe3 raging flames arise. 
3. ‘The Lord worketh wonders. ‘Recit. “and Air (Baritone). From 
es Maccabeeus ” 
4. From mighty kings. 
Maccabzeus me 
5. O J iberty, thou choicest treasure. 
Am): From ** Judas Maccabaeus” 
. Total Eclipse. (Tenor), From ‘‘Samsoi 
. So shall the lute and harp awake, Recit, and Air (Soprano). 
From “ Judas Maccabees” .. 
8, Arm, arm, ye brave. Recit. and Air (Baritone or Bass). From 
** Judas Maccabeus” ... 
g. Sing songs of praise. Recit. and Air (Tenor). From “ Esther” 
10. In the battle, fame emanated Recit. and Air (Contralto). 
7 rom “ Deborah” 
—— shalt bring them in, Air (Contralto). 


Recit. and Air (Soprano) "From Judas 


Recit. and “Air (Mexz0- 


From “ Israel in 
12, eas V awakens. Cangio daspetto Air (Contralto). From 


ones "AUGEN ER & co. be Newgate Street, E.C.; ; ake 
1 Foubert’s Place, ary 81, Regent Street, W. 


GOoNGs with Pianoforte Accompaniment 
BY 
NORTHERN COMPOSERS. 


DANILEWSKY, W. I gate 7, I anaes day = sinne aie, 
ich sinne her) wa eo 
GLINKA, M. J, Favourite Romances from the Russian : - 
No. 1. The Lark ... oe < ove oe 
2. Slee , my babe 
3. Orp! an’s Song, from the “ Life for the Czar” 
KJERULF, HALFDAN. Did’st thou butknow ... as 
heart and lute 
—— Select Songs with the original "words and ‘English versions by 
C. Laubach :— 
Her voice (Min Elskte, jeg er bende) .. 
Longing (Leengsel) 





ak 


laa 


ne ewWw 
aol | 


be ty 's ay hare Sang) ... ae og ere 


Wey s Song (Ingrid’s Vise) 
do you still return, sweet maiden. (Si vous n’ ‘avez rien 
Amedire) ... 
Repose in the Pine-wood (Hvile i i ‘Skoven) 
Elfenland (Alfeland)... 
A Parting (Just som jeg favned dit liv) 
After-glow (Afienstemning) 
wieuagle, sing | (Sy ng, syng ) 
Dissimulation (Férsta ess) 
Good Night (God natt) ... eee 
KLIMOFFSKY, E. ‘The Cottage ee 
TARNOFFSKY, E, P. Be cana like tones are 2 sound me ringing. 
Russian Romance .. 
TSCHAIKOWSKY, P. say : sad aay heart (Nur wer ‘ie Sehnsucht 
kennt eo oe eee ove 
— Why?( arum?). . 
London: AUGENER & CO., 86, oo Street, E. Cc; 
1, Foubert’s Place, and Sr, Regent Street, W. 
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NEW PIANOFORTE STUDIES, 


12 MELODISCHE ETUDEN 


zur Bildung der Gelaufigkeit, des Rhythmus und Vortrags. 


Melodic Studies for the development of technique, rhythm, and 
style in Pianoforte Playing 


RICHARD KLEINMICHEL. 


Op. 57. (ConTINENTAL FINGERING.) 
Augerer’s Edition, No. 61924,4,c. 3 Books, each, net, 1s. 
AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C.; 1, Foubert’s Place, and 
81, Regent Street. W., London, 


80 MELODIC STUDIES FOR THE VIOLIN, 
in the first pdSition for advancing pupils, 
By RICHARD HOFMANN. 
Op. go. Augener’s Edition No. 5666a,5. 2 Books, each 1s, net. 


London; AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C.; 1, Foubert’s 
flace, and 81, Regent Street, W. 








NEW PIANOFORTE PIECES. 
Asroe STRELEZKI. Morceaux pour 


Valsette ... eee oe 

Notturno en La majeur... - 

Sur la rive, Morceau caractéristique 
Senta’s ‘Traum. Spinnerlied .. aes 
In Fairy Land. Morceau de Salen... 
Menuet a l’antique en sou majeur ... 
Menuet & I’antique en m1 bémol 

Valse Souvenir en FA ... 

Mazur - 
Notturno en uT ditse mineur.., 
Impromptu 

Sérénade . eve 

Grande Tarantelle en FA 

Barcarolle en so. majeur 

Jagdstiick... ow 

Au Matin. Réverie-Noctume 
Tarantelle en r# mineur 

Valse intime ... ase 

Berceuse en so bémol... 

Au bord d'une source... 
Valse-Impromptu 

Scherzo-Minuet ... eve 

and Rigaudon en La majeur .. 
Cantique d'amour ‘ 
Valsette en st bémol majeur 

Istorietta ... ove ove 

Barcarolle en La mineur 

Valsette en La bémol majeur ... 

Valse mélancolique en si eco 
Serenata en LA majeur ... ‘ 
Prélude en st bémol mineur ... —... 
Valse-Scherzo en La bémol majeur .. ~.. 
Deuxiéme Valse Mélancolique en LA mineur 
Romance sans Paroles en FA majeur 
Polka Noble... ase 

Valse Mignonne... coe 
Caprice-Etude 

Masurek en st bémol majeur . 
Allegretto en uT majeur 

Feuillet d’Album 

ade Valse-Scherzo en La bémol 1 maou 
Scherzo en sou majeur .. 

Sérénade Espagnole ... eo 
Menuet 4 l’antique en m1 bémol 

Prés du Ruisseau. Etude 

Venezia. Barcarolle ... os 
Grande Polonaise en Mi majeur 

Etude & la Valse ... “ 

2iéme Aubade, en LA majeur ... 
Valsette en FA mineur ... oe (te 
Menuet & I’antique en RE majeur ove 
Barcarolle en La bémol majeur 

La Fontaine. Etude ... ea 
Lied ohne Worte oe sans s Paroles) we 
Valse francaise ie wa - 
Notturno, en st bémol majeur 
Capriccio, en soL majeur 

Mélodie en FA ° 

Intermezzo Schersoeo, ¢ en SOL ‘majeur 
Etude, en m1 bémol 

Po'kette, en FA majeur... wie 
Menuet al’Antique, en LA majeur .. 
Tempo di Mazurka, en rE bémol majeur 
Deuxiéme Istorietta, en LA majeur ... 
Danse polonaise, en FA ditse mineur 
Mélodie-Nocturne en FA majeur 

Alla Menuetto en La majeur .. 


“The first cf a yay series of pieces by A. Strelezk ‘Valsette* 
euriously identical in theme with the entranci 
comique, Le Rot malgré¢ lui, a work we can hi i 
higher forms of light opera more Pade than wy do at present. A prett 
nocturne in C sharp minor, in D, a graceful 
valse-impromptu, two so-called ‘valsettes’ in B flat and vA flat eee y. deserve 
special notice. All are salon pieces, but rank Thigh | in the class."—7he Time. 

London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate ra E, C. 3 
1, Foubert’s Place, and br, Regent Street, W. 
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in D major, is 
Chabrier's delicious opéra 
pe to hear in England until the 
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S. NOSKOWSKI’S 


NEW PIANOFORTE WoORES 
IN AUGENER'S EDITION. 


FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO, 
8272 DEUX DANSES ee emg eee °7 
et Mazourka). Op. 23bis ove eos oxo, Oe 
IMAGES. 6 Morceaux caractéristiques. Op. 27 :— 
Cah. I. (A l'improviste, Picador, a ove 
Cah. II. (Cracovienne, Idylle, Zingaresca) , ove 
“IMPRESSIONS.” 4 Piéces caractéristiques. Gas . (En 
Automne, Espiégle, Dumka, Cracovienne gracieuse) net 
CHANSONS ET DANSES CRACOVIENNES. Op. 31. net 2 
TROIS PIECES. Op. 35. (Conte ehiver, Duma et Valse 
dolente) net 
wae ee MELODIQUES. 4 Pidces cnnegilebitanes. 
Op..3 36. (Les Larmes, -papaainny mee a, 
Sérénade du Printemps) .. net 
PETITS RAYONS., 4 - a Op. 39. (Reverie, Cham- 
pétre, Polonaise mélancolique, Cantilene) .., ooo et 
DIVERSITES. 3 Piéces caractéristiques. Op. 41 
FEUILLE DE TREFLE. Trois Piéces. Op. 44 «.- net 
TROIS CHANSONS DE STANISLAS MONIUSZKO 
(L’Abricot, L’Oiselet de passage, Les Dons) transcrites. net 
STANCES. Cing Piéces. Op. 46. (Sérénade vénétienne, 
Impromptu 2 la valse, Arioso, Capriccietto, Chant d’amour) 
net 
FOR PIANOFORTE DUET. 
6947a,5 MELODIES RUTHENIENNES. 8 Morceaux carac- 
téristiques d’aprés des Chansons et Danses nationales des 
provinces Galicie et Ukraine. Op.33. 2 Books, each net 2 
6948 MAZURY. Danses masoviennes, Op. 38 ove net 2 
6949 SIX POLONAISES. Op. 42 ee ee |. 
London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E. C3 
& Foubert’s Place, and 81, Regent Street, wW. 


82734 
82736 


8274 


net 
net 


6275 
6276 


6277 


6278 


6279 net 
6280 


6281 


6232 


~ SILHOUETTES 


pour piano par 
PERCY PITT. 
Op. 4. 
1. Scéne de ballet... 
2. Feuillet d’Album cx 
3. Etude Mignonne 


AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate meh: E. Cis. a . eins Place, and 
8r, Regent Street, Wo London. 





AUGENER'S EDITION 


OF TIE 


Studies & Pieces for the Pianoforte 


contained in the Syllabus of the Incorporated Society of 
Musicians for Examinations in Music, 1894. 
Preliminary Grade. 

Augener’s Edition, No. 6,48ta. Price Is., net. 
(Schmitt, Preparatory exercises ; Kuhlau, Allegro ‘na Andante 
from Sonata in C major ; Schumann, Schnitterliedchen.) 
Elementary Grade. 

Augener’s Edition, No. 6,4814. Price Is., net. 
(Schmitt, Preparatory exercises; Bach, Petit Prelude; J. B. 
Cramer, Le petit rien.) 

Intermediate Grade. 

Augener’s Edition, No. 6,481c. Price Is., net. 
(Clementi, Gradus ad Parnassum, Nos. 14 and 7; Bach, 
Preambule in G ; Mozart, First movement of Sonata in F.) 
Advanced Grade. 

Augener’s Edition, No. 6,481d, _ Price Is., net. 
(Czerny, 2 Studies, Op. 740, Nos. 39 and 50; Handel, Fugue 
in F, from 2nd suite; Beethoven, Sonata, Op. 22 (first 

movement. ) 


London: AIGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E. C., also 1, Foubert’s 
Place, and 81, Regent Street, 





AUGENER'S. EDITION 
OF THE PIANOFORTE MUSIC 


SELECTED BY THE ASSOCIATED BOARD OF 
The Royal Academy of Music and 
The Royal College of Music 


LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 1893-1894. 


In Four ONE SHILLING VOLUMES. 





A.—LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS. 
JUNIOR GRADE. 


3 STUDIES AND 2 PiECEs IN 
AUGENER'S EDITION, No. 6,132c. Price 18., net. 
CONTENTS : 


STUDIES. 
CRAMER. Study inc minor, No. 36. 
STEIBELT. Study inc major. Op. 78, N 
ROBERT SCHUMANN. Kleine Fuge (Bughetta). 


Singly, 2s. 6d. 
PIECES. 
MOZART. First movement of Sonata in £ flat. Singly, 2s. 6d. 
BEETHOVEN. Eight Variations in F, on ‘* Tiindeln und Scherzen,” 
Siissmayer,. . Singly, 3s. 
SENIOR GRADE. 
3 STUDIES AND 3 PIECES COMPLETE IN 
AUGENER'S EDITION, No. 6133¢. Price 1s., net. 
ConrTENTs : 
STUDIES. 
J. 3. — Prelude and Fugue in G. 


CLEME Nh I. 


ADOLF ENSEN. ‘On the Sea Shore.”’ Romantic Study, Op. 8, 
No. 3. Singly, 3s. 
PIECES. 


HUMMEL. Rondo brillante, Op. 109. Singly, 4s. 
BEETHOVEN. Adagio from the Sonata in c minor. Op, 10, No. 1 


Singly, 2s. 6d. ? 
FREDERIC CHOPIN. Polonaise in c sharp minor. Op. 26, No, 1. 
Singly, 2s. 6d. 


B.—LOCAL SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS. 
xXx DIVISION. 


TUDIES AND 4 PIECES IN 
AUGENER'S: EDITION. No. 6134¢. Price 1s., net. 
ConTENTS 3 
List A. 
STUDIES: RERTINI. Op. 29, No. 12, “ D. 
BERENS. Op. 61, No. 8, in 
PIECES: BEETHOVEN. 6 Variations rhs Nel cor pid.” Singly, 3s, 
List B. 
STUDIES: CZERNY. Op. 636, No. 24, inc. 
BERENS, Op. 61, ‘No. 13, in A minor. 
PIECES: me Ko in“F. Op. 20, No. 3 (1st movement). 
ing 
REINECKE. Les Phalénes. 


Op. 68, No. 40. 


by 


No. 15 of Book II. Singly, 


, Study in F minor, No, 44, from his ‘‘Gradus ad Par- 


No. 8 Singly, 1s. 


’ List C. 

STUDIES: AS Op. 120, No. 11, inc. Singly, 1s, 
LEMOINE. . No. 37, inc. 

PIECES: MOZART. Sonata in c(1st movement). Singly, 2s. 6d. 


HIGHER DIVISION. 
5 Stupigs AND 5 Piecgs IN 
AUGENER'S EDITION, No. 6135¢. Price 1s., net. 
ConTENTS } 
List A. 
STUDIES: CZERNY. Op. 299, No. a in D. 
LOESCHHORN. Op. 67 No. 11, in A minor. 
PIECES: REINECKE. ‘Tanzlied. Op. 88, No. 4. Singly, 2s. 
List B. 
STUDIES: CRAMER. No. 65, in E minor, 
PIECES: MOZART. Sonata i in A (rst movement). Singly, 3s. 
LISZT. Consolation in &, No. 5. Singly, 2s. 6d. 


No. 13- 
ERNOY. Op. 120, No. 13, inc. Singly, 
PIECES: TOE Rondo in’s flat, Op. 107. | Singly 3 
NION STRELEZKL Minuet & l’antique. "Sngly, 38. 


London ; AUOENER & & CO., Newgate Street, E.C.; 1, Foubsrt’s 
lace, and 81, ae Street, W 


List C. 
STUDIES: J. S. BACH, Three-part Invention in A minor. 
UV 
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EBENEZER PROUT'’S 


THEORETICAL Works IN AUGENER’S EDITION. 


Demy 8vo. 





Augener’s 
dition. 
No. 
982. 


ARMONY: ITS THEORY AND*“ 


PRACTICE. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A., Lond., 
Professor of Harmony and Composition at the Royal 
Academy of Music, &c, Sixth Edition 


98a KEY TO “HARMONY: ITS THEORY 
AND PRACTICE.” Second Edition a 


9823 ADDITIONAL EXERCISES TO E. 
PROUT’S ‘“‘HARMONY: ITS THEORY AND 
PRACTICE.” Second Edition oe eo ote 


g8% KEY TO THE ADDITIONAL EXER- 
CISES TO E. PROUT’S “ HARMONY.” Second Edition 


OUNTERPOINT: STRICT AND 


FREE. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond., Pro- 
fessor of Harmony and Composition at the Royal Academy 
of Music, &c. Third Edition ... or 


9834 ADDITIONAL EXERCISES TO 
E. PROUT’S ‘“*COUNTERPOINT: STRICT AND 
FREE,” with Melodies and Unfigured Basses for Har- 
monising. Second Edition ee 


OUBLE COUNTERPOINT AND 


CANON. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond., 
Professor of Harmony and Composition at the Royal 
Academy of Music, &c, Second Edition 


} UG0E. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. 


Lond., Professor of ag egy | and, Ginger at the 
econ: ition 


ooo es ee 5§/- 


eee eco a/- 
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9183. 


on on one oo . 





9184. 





Royal Academy of Music, &c. oe eee 


FUGAL-ANALYSIS: A Companion to 


“ Fugue.” Being a Collection of Fugues put into Score and 
Analysed. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond., Pro- 
fessor of Harmony and Composition at the Royal Academy 
of Music, &c, Second Edition .., 


M USICAL FORM. By EBENEZER Prout, 


B.A., Lond., Professor of Harmony and Composition 
at the Royal Academy of Music, etc. Second Edition 


Che Daily Telegraph 
Of March 17th, has the following Review :— 


The series of theoretical works written by Ebenezer Prout will prove of inestimable 
Service to teacher and scholar alike. Published in nine volumes, the series embraces an 
exhaustive treatise on each of the following subjects: Harmony, its theory and 
practice; counterpoint, strict and free; double counterpoint; and fugue. With 
earnestness the author points out the desirability of — harmony and ‘strict 
c point’ simul ly, and advises that ‘as soon as the pupil has mastered 
triads and their inversions, he shall begin elementary counterpoint.’ This recommenda- 
tion is unheeded by many teachers of theory, and some there are who altogether reject 
the plan, on the ground of strict counterpoint being of little practical value. But the 
author, believing it to be an essential branch of study, has, by verbal explanation ot 
rules, as well as by illustrative examples, succeeded in making it appear attractive and 
important. Two part counterpoint is treated at considerable lengt h, a chapter being 
devoted to each cf the ‘Five Species.’ As far as the ‘species’ are concerned, the 
same order is observed in three-part and four-part strict counterpoint. So varied in 
construction are the exercises and examples that one is apt to forget that the only 
harmonies used therein are diatonic Triads and their first inversions. In leading 
Students through paths troddea by our musical ancestors the skilful guide never fails to 

int out ha ap of interest to be met with on the way. Though so much in love with 

is subject, he places it in its proper position, as a preliminary study to actual com- 
position, The fact is again and again insisted upon that ‘strict counterpoint is simply 
the means to an end,’ The object to be attained is the power of free part-writing, 
here called ‘ free counterpoint,’ the study of which should not, the author says, be com- 
menced before the pupil has completed his course of harmony. Liberated from the 
restraints imposed by ancient rules, modern counterpoint opens the door to well-nigh ail 
combinations which do not violate the laws of harmony. The final chapter treats on the 
application of counterpoint to practical composition, In the book on Double Counter- 
point and Canon, Mr. Prout places these intricate subjects before the student in the 
clearest and most convincing manner. The last, as yet published, of the series is an 
able and in some respects remarkable treatise on Fugue. After carefully examining the 
rules from time to time laid down by men in authority, and after apy! testing their 
accuracy by the works of Bach and other great masters, the author is led to declare 
that ‘there is no branch of musical composition in which theory is more widely at variance 
with practice than in that of fugue.’ In stating his own views, he directs attention to the 
rinciples which govern the relatidh between Subject and Answer. While there is but 
ittle diversity of opinion as to what should be the features of the subject, there are, on 
the other hand, many conflicting opinions as to the nature of the answer, The theorist 
irects one mode of p dure, and the Pp acts upon another, ‘ This rule,’ says 
the old text-book, ‘is absolute’; yet Bach is’ found bi ing it with good effect. Our 
author wisely declines to submit to the authority of any rule however ancient unless it 
be found im agreement with the general practice of acknowle masters. Of course, 
there must be rules for the guidance of students ; and, while rejecting some which have 


ory oo one oo 











Review of E. Prout’s Text-books (continued )— 
litte else than age to recommend them, he has ided others 
to tugal works by the greatest writers. In describing a fi as a composition in 

te form,’ Mr. Prout says: ‘The first section extends as far as the end of the last 
entry of the subject or answer in the original keys of tonic and dominant. The second 
or middle section begins with the commencement of the first episode, which modulates 
to any other key than that of tonic or dominant; and the third or section begins 
with the return of the subject and answer.’ The features of each section are admiratly 
delineated, and the construction of the whole fugue is clearly explained and aptly illus- 
trated. As text-books, Mr. Prout’s th ical doubtless take 
the position of standard works.”—/he Daily Telegraph, March 17th, 1893. 

London: AUGENER & CO,, 86, Newgate Street, E.C.; also at 
1, Foubert’s Place, and 81, Regent Street, W. 


DR. H. RIEMANN’S 


CATECHISMS IN AUGENER’S EpiTion. 
Crown 8vo, 





PP d by references 











Bound in 
Cloth. 


ATECHISM OF MUSICAL INSTRU. *“ 


MENTS (Guipe to InstrumENTaTION). In paper 


covers, net, 2s. ee ee ee ee o. «- «62/6 


ATECHISM OF MUSICAL HIS- 

RY. 
Part I. History of Musical Instruments, and History of Tone 
Systems and Notation. In paper covers, net, 2s. te 
Part II. History of Musical Form, with Biographical Notices... 
In Paper Covers, net, 2/- 


ATECHISM OF PIANOFORTE 


PLAYING, In paper covers, net, 2s. s+ 








R. RIEMANN’S ANALYSIS OF BACH’S 
48 PRELUDES and FUGUES (Wohltemperirtes Klavier), 
Translated from the German by J. S. Shedlock, B.A. 
9205 Part I. 24 Preludes and Fugues. In paper covers, net, 2s. ... 
9206 Part II. 24 Preludes and Fugues. In paper caqyers, net, 2s. ... 
N.B.—These Catechisms will be continued. 
London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate St.,E.C.; & 1, Foubert’s Place, W. 
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AUGENER’s EDITION, No. 9,200. 


DICTIONARY OF MUSIC 
DR. HUGO RIEMANN. 


Translated by J. S. SHEDLOCK, B.A, 
92004 Part J. (A. to BEck). 
g2008 Part II. (BEcKE to CuAconne). 
g2ooe Part ITI, (CHabwick to DissONANCE). 
gaood Part IV. (Disrincro to FunpAMENTAL Bass). 
goove Part V. (FUNDAMENTAL CuHoRD to HANDEL). 
Each Part price 1s, net. 


Riemann’s Dictionary is a concisely worded musical encyclopedia, 
which avoids all that is superfluous, It will comprise not only the biographies 
of noteworthy musicians and writers on music of the past and present, with 
criticisms of their works, but also a complete description and history of all 
musical instruments, an easily intelligible exposition of musical theory, 
definitions of musical art-expressions, etc. It will appear in fourteen parts, 
at One Shilling each, which will bind in one handy volume. That which 
distinguishes Riemann’s Dictionary from other dictionaries is unity and 
consi y of st , which is only attainable if one and the same 
author writes an entire work, but not if a number of contributors 
compete, who are of different opinions and variously gifted. Riemann has 
long since, by his striking and many-sided literary activity, given proof of 
his entire ability to cope with the task of compiling a work of this encyclo- 
pedic nature. His dictionary contains, in convenient alphabetical order, 
so to speak, the sum and substance of the results of his researches in the 
most varied ranges of musical science, ¢.g. the history of notation, the 
theories of rhythm (phrasing), harmony and form (analysis), musical 
zsthetics, etc.; it is therefore adapted to serve as an introduction to his 
musical pedagogic reforms. ‘The problem of presenting established facts in 
a concise and clear manner has here been brilliantly solved. 

“MESSRS. AUGENER are bringing out in parts a handy edition of Dr. H. Riemann’s 
* Dictionary of Music,’ translated by Mr. Shedlock, and furnished with additional matter 
by the.author, So far as the first instalment goes, the work has been excellently done, 
especially in the matter of just allotment of space. Such literary treatises as appear in 
the great dictionaries of Mendel or Grove do not come wishin the scope of a work like 
this, but to the ordinary student the newly issued dictionary wili be of immense va.ue, 
and the name of the translator—who may be suspected of having taken more than a 
translator's part in the compilation of the English | phi is a g for 
accuracy thorough research."— The New Quarterly Musical Review, August, 1893. 

London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C. ; 
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Eaiion PIANOFORTE SOLOS (a 2 mains). 


6o11a BACH, J. S. Wohltemperirtes Clavier (48 Preludes 
and Fugues). With phrasing and fingering by 
Dr. Hugo Riemann. New, carefully revised 
edition. PartI, Book I. 4to. C. ice. ae 
CRAMER, J. B. Le petit rien, Air varié (Antho- 
logie classique, No. 93). ; Ne 3 
GOODWIN, AMINA, Toccata xe 
HANDEL. Fugtein F, from 2nd Suite (A. C., 95). C. 
KUHLAU. Allegro and Andante from Sonata in 
c. Op. 55. (4.C.,94.) C. : 
6192a—c KLEINMICHEL, RICHARD. 12 sutetinhe 
Etiiden zur Bildung der Geldufigkeit, des 
Rhythmus und Vortrags. Melodic studies for the 
development of technique, rhythm, and style. 
Op. 57. C. 3 Books = each, net 
6333 ors MAX. Lose eae Kleine a 


STRELEZK1, ANTON. Trois piéces eiinshite. 
tiques. (Drei Charakterstticke) :— 
No. 1. Dans le jardin. (Im Garten) 
2. Réve du Printemps. (Frablingstraum) 
3. Agaceries. (Neckereien)  .., 

STUDIES AND PIECES FOR THE PIANO- 
FORTE contained in the Syllabus of the Incor- 
porated Society of Musicians for Examinations in 
Music, 1894. C.:— 

Advanced Grade (Czerny, 2 Studies, Op. 740, 
Nos, 39 and 50; Handel, Fugue in F, from 2nd suite ; 
Beethoven, Sonata, Op, 22 Carst movement) net 


PIANOFORTE DUET. 


8575 MENDELSSOHN. Overture “ kiaaios Blas.” Op. 95. 
Transcribed by E. Pauer_... oe 


6481d 


TWO PIANOFORTES (8 hands). 


MENDELSSOHN. Overture “ va Blas. "Op. 95. 
Transcribed by E, Pauer _,., we ~—sCNet 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 
BLAGROVE, STANLEY. Reverie ... 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


ALBUM CLASSIQUE pour Viola et Piano:— Purcell, 
Mélodie; Bach, Gavotte; Corelli, Adagio re- 
ligioso ; Mendelssohn, Minnelied ; Chopin, Noc- 
turne; Spohr, Larghetto; Schumann, Lied ; 
Schubert, Schwanengesang ; Mozart, Agnus Dei 

net 

BLAGROVE, STANLEY. Reverie, for Violin or 
Violoncello with Pianoforte accompaniment __... 

LACHNER, IGNAZ. Quartet in A minor, for 2 
Violins, Viola and Violoncello. Op. 105... _ net 

SCHROEDER, CARL. 12 Kleine Etiiden ohne 
Daumenaufsatz fiir Violoncell. Short Studies for 
the Violoncello, without thumb positions... _ net 


VOCAL MUSIC. 


BEST, W. T. Two Hymns on The Passion (No. 1, 
At the Cross, her station keeping ; No, 2, When I 
survey the wondrous Cross), for mixed chorus 
with Organ accompaniment... a Peeling: 


—4 


Novelties.—Vocal Music (continued )— s. a. 
DAYMOND, E. R. O mistress mine. Song Kise 
HANDEL, G. F, Select Songs, edited by H. Heale :— 

No. 9. Sing songs of praise. Recit. and Air (Tenor). 

From ‘ Esther ; 

10. In the battle, fame pursuing. Recit. and 
Air (Contralto), From “ Deborah” 

1r. Thou shalt bring themin. Air (Contralto). 
From “‘ Israel in Egypt” 

12. My soul awakens. Cangio ‘d'aspetto. Air 
(Contralto). From ‘‘ Admeto” 

HEALE, H. Operatic Choruses arranged for female 
voices with pianoforte accompaniment, and 
adapted to English words :— 

From Weber's *' Freischiils.” 
4161 Hunting Chorus. Waken, lords and ladies Bay. 
4 part (Piano ad /id.) ... r 

4162 Hunting Chorus, The hunt is up. ” q-part (Piano 

ad lib, net 

4163 Bridesmaids’ Chorus. 

day. 2-part ; ra 

14121 PITT, PERCY. Madrigal: ‘‘ Love is a sickness = 

of woes.” For 6-part chorus we .. ‘net 
8890c REGER, MAX. Fiinf Lieder. Op. 1a, God's Acre 
(Friedhofsgang). The dead swallow (Das arme 
Vigelein). A dream kiss (Wenn ich’s nur wiisst). 
A soul’s greeting sare For thee (Um Dich). 
4to ove ose ~——r net 

SWEPSTONE, EDITH. " Ave Maria (Prayer of the 
warrior’s betrothed). Song, with iolin a 
from the Cantata “ Idylls o} ‘the Moon” 


BOOKS ON MUSIC. 


9182 PROUT, EBENEZER. Harmony: Its Theory and 
Practice. Sixth Edition... . Bound, net 


g200e RIEMANN, DR. HUGO. Dictionary of Music, 
Translated b J. S. Shedlock, B.A, Part V. 
(Fundamental Chord to Handel) os ee 


AUGENER & Co., London. 
City Chief Office: 86, Newgate Street, E.C. 


West End Branches: 1, ergs Place, 
& 81, Regent Street, W. 


Cheques and Post Office Orders payable to the order of Augener 
& Co., and to be crossed ‘‘ London and Midland Bank, Limited." 


Telegraphic Address—AUGENER, LONDON. 


” Bride, upoa " thy marriage 
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